Routes to tour in Germany 


The Rheingotd Route 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine* say, 
where it flows deep in the 
vailey and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfeis Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfeis Castle 
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DEPOSE A BRXX 


The looming promise of an 
era of world peace 


^DIE®ZEIT 

T here is a lime for all things, ns the 
Old Testament prophet hits it. one 
for destruction and one Tor construction. 

Could it he, in a century so well en¬ 
dowed with catastrophes, that its final 
decade might mark an end to destruction 
and the beginning of an era of peaceful 
construction? 

We can certainly look back on death 
and destruction aplenty, including two 
World Wars, with 10 million dead in the 
First and SS million in the Second. 

There was the shock and horror of Hi¬ 
roshima and Nagasaki, not to mention 
Hitler and Stalin and the unbelievable 
crimes they committed. 

And when the death and mi (ferine 
U.. T.. .*L.T HII.L-lull ni.mL.iutl might have 
learnt its lesson. 

Might it not have realised that there is 
room for all in the world and that im-nnc 
wins a war. not even the victors? It might 
have, but it hadn’t. Regional conflicts be¬ 
gan. graduating into full-scale war. 

Iraq and Iran have been at war for eight 
years, using bombs, poison gas and mis¬ 
siles. not to mention the thousands of 14- 
year-olds sent out into the artillery fire. 

One million deod. cities laid waste and 
economies ruined: these have been the 
lillillllllllllllltlllllllllllllillllllllillllllllllllllllllllll^ 
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results. The story is much the same in 
Vietnamese-occupied Cambodia* where 
Ppl Pot. u barbarous crlmlnul clearly on n 
par with Hitler and Stalin, seized power 
and nearly annihilated his entire people; • 
He hated the cities and drove; people^ 
into tltc countryside and inhospitable' 
areas where they starved and died ire 
their thousands. : 


Of the eight million Cambodians 1.5 mil¬ 
lion died during the Khmer Rouge re¬ 
gime. The Vietnamese who sent Pol Pot 
packing arc there to this day, oppressors 
in an occupied country. 

The regime of Col Mengistu Mariam in 
Ethiopia is no less horrific. He is busy an¬ 
nihilating the insubordinate people of 
Eritrea. 

Last but not least, war has heen waged 
in Angola for 14 years, supplied with 
arms mul ammunition by East and West. 

A rich country has been laid waste, its 
people are paupers, its cities reduced to 
rack and ruin. Nowhere in the world are 
there so many crippled children as in An¬ 
gola. 

Suddenly, surprisingly, we learn from 
New York that LIN secretary-general 
Perez de Cuellnr has succeeded in persu¬ 
ading Iraq and Iran, previously ai odds 
and insisting on demands the oilier side 
could rnit iiuvi in .icrw i*« an 

armistice. . 

Peace, from having seemed inconceiv¬ 
able. is suddenly a reality. An armistice 
may be a far cry from peace, but ii is still 
the first, crucial — and difficult — step. 

Peace seems a distinct possibility in An¬ 
gola too. There the .situation had scented 
even more hopeless, with two difficult 
problems inextricably intertwined. 

The South Africans had previously 
said they were only prepared to fulfill 
UN Security Council Resolution 435 and 
grant Namibia independence if the Cu- 
bnns first left neighbouring Angola. 

The Angolan government for its part in¬ 
sisted on South African forces being with¬ 
drawn first. The South African defence 
forces are backing the Angolan govern¬ 
ment's arch-enemy, Unita leader Jonas Sa- 
vimbi. 

In Geneva Chester A. Crocker of the 
US State Department has succeeded in 

B onn is confident the Vienna CSCE re¬ 
view conference stands a fair chance 
of ending this autumn with a “very good” 
** * . 

^Significant headway” is said to have 
been made at the Helsinki review confer¬ 
ence of 35 Western, East Bloc, neutral and 
non-aligned states on.cooperation and de* 
tente in Europe. h 

Western participants are agreed ihnt 
when the talks are resumed at the end of 
August the final deliberations can begin. 

The view held at the Bonn Foreign,OF; 
flee Is that Rumania can be prevailed onto 
abandon its opposition to trinity passages 
agreed gn for jhe final document as pro- 

\ ' ' . ■ : 

It Is simply inconceivable, Ministry offi¬ 
cial* say, for the CSCE conference to dec¬ 
ouple from; favourable developments in 
Et&t J West relations.' ■ 


I 


persuading Angola, : M 

Cuba and South “ —| 

Africa to agree to an ? l ir i-», 

immediate cease- i • ~~ • 

fire. South Africa ’ 1. 

has agreed to start 
leaving Numibin on 
I November, hut .• ^ 

much may happen in ^ 

the meantime. \ 

Agreement has yet ' . 

to be reached on a * 

time schedule for the • , 

Cuban withdrawal • 4jL 

from Angola, and HwK 
two belligerents well ' 
able to breach the jjHv l 

armistice and jeo- SKH M 

pardise the peace 1 

settlement are not 

panics to the Gen- KemeiTlDei 
ova agreement. They A boy shot trying 
■ue l ’nun whivli remembered. East 

controls roughly 40 

per cent of Angolan territory, and Swapo. 
which runs its struggle for Namibian inde¬ 
pendence from neighbouring Angola. 

Vietnam and Ethiopia are both being 
pressed by Moscow to end their occupa¬ 
tion and wurfarc. Talks arc being held on 
the future of Cambodia, while initial in¬ 
dications fuel hopes that the civil war in 
Ethiopia might tail off. 

Is full-scale peace about to break out 
as tension between Washington and 
Moscow is relaxed? 

Was it the great powers who carried 
their rivalry to all parts of the world by 
supplying orms and making regional con¬ 
flicts an integral part of the East-West 
dash? 

Are they now telling their respective 
clients (Cuba and Swapo, Vietnam and 
Ethiopia in Moscow's case, South Africa 
and Snvimbi in Washington's) to sue for 


Optimism over 

•l.. i,-i w Vff 

progress 
at Vienna talks 

Interim agreement hfts been reached on, 
for instance, deadlines for processing ap¬ 
plications for reuniting families and on 
easements In arrangements fof East-West 
travel. ! 

AH adult East Gerrtumi are nor yet all¬ 
owed to visit the .West, but East Berlin h 
proccssihg applitaitoits' more liberally 
This has improved the situatittri. / 
AgreoiWent has' virtually been' re Hcfifed 
on nri'angeri^rtts’ Tn pressing tamfiycir- 
ciimsiahees and on the, principle Uiifri 


■ %v * 


Remembering a death at the Wall 

A boy shot trying to escape over the Berlin Wall In 1962 Is 
remembered. East Berlin built the Wall In 1961. \r» 


•'"Bonn official* are pariidifarfy gratified tird families are to be aliowtkl to 'vf*it tJ)h' 
b^ tfic state of negoliatlons on Individual. Wes( (rather than ihdividuftl membtfa •, 
cdhfricltf and humtm rights (BOskei Three), staying behind as “hostages*’). Pr^gTCM Is 


peace along the lines of: "Quit fighting or 
else we’ll stop supporting you.”? 

Or are crus of destruction mul con¬ 
struction predestined by a “universal 
spirit" of history? This is the old ques¬ 
tion whether history is made by men or 
certain stages in history produce great 
men. 

The 20th century' would unquestion¬ 
ably have taken n different course if Hit¬ 
ler had been killed in the First World 
War. 

Wc can already say that what is hap¬ 
pening now and may mark the beginning 
of a new era would not have been possi¬ 
ble without power changing hands in the 
Kremlin. 

Yet was Tolstoy right in saying every 
leader is a slave of history? 

Marion Grafui Donhoff 

(DieZell, Hamhurg, 12 August 1VHH) 


said to have been made on two military 
(Basket One) issues tabled for discussion. 

There will be a further round of con- 
sdl tries on 

confidence- and security-building mea¬ 
sures — a continuation of the Stockholm 
conference. ■ • < 

Them will also be a conference on can- 1 
vcntional arms control inEurope.to beat- 
tended by 23 Tnbrhberqtlaies of Nato and 
the Warsaw Pact. v '*’• •• 

The talks on environmental 'protection 
(Basket Two: economic and ecological 
cooperation) dti hoi yet | seem to have 
made compnrisbfa headway..: 

: ; The Aew head of Bonh's delegation at 
ihp’GSCE conference‘Is Deilev Graf zu 
RantzaU, prcvldOsW hfeatf bf Bonn’s Hato 

rii)!sim[rtBKisaa..YT;T' ■ : 

‘ He ha* takdfi r 8^rirbf)i 1 Ajrtbd$sadot 
EiCkhbf^vhd* l^^eh r iVfih , sferrpd“t l 6' An- 
kari.' r i ! 

...u- (KiSla^S^rit-^rtWgtlf.CdlolitW. 

J 12'AuglntIM8J 
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Jockeying for position in the debate over 
the shape of the Europe to come 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


W hat is lu become of Europe? The 
question was the centre of the 
controversial discussion hack in the 
1960s between the Gaiillists and the 
supranntinnnliMs; between the suppor¬ 
ters of a "Europe of fatherlands" and 
the vanguard of the “United Stales of 
(Western) Europe". 

For many years the dispute over 
which political form Europe should 
take was covered by a thick Inyer of 
pragmatic politics. Now ii has re- 
emerged out from under it. 

This lime not only Europeans in the 
West tire involved but also their neigh¬ 
bours in Eastern Europe. 

Mikhail Gorbachov talks about a 
“common European house", fie has 
severnl underlying motives. 

lie not only wants to enable his back¬ 
ward country to catch up with western 
modernity, but also wonts to gain influ¬ 
ence on the structuring of Europe's fu¬ 
ture. 

During their last encounter the Soviet 
leader asked Bonn Foreign Minister 
linns-Diet rich Gcnschcr whether the 
Western European common market and 
even greater military coordination be¬ 
tween the countries of Westorn Europe 
ore compatible with the ncighbourlincss 
such a common house would mean. 

Charles de Gaulle, who developed 
the slogan "Europe from the Atlantic to 
the Urals", would have disliked a num¬ 
ber id aspects of this vision. 

Di* Gaulle w.-uitcd lo overcome the 
division of Europe, reduce the "double 
hegemony" of the two superpowers, and 
at the same time keep Germany in 
check. His successors in Paris today 
pursue different guals. 

Their vision is one of a "Western Eu¬ 
ropean common house". This, they feel, 
is the only way of safeguarding Europe's 
.stability and the only way of containing 
the growing political power of the West 
Germans. 

It was the British Prime Minister of 



to want greater western integration. 
1 lowcver. ns he explained in his speech 
in Potsdam nl (lie beginning of June, the 
"most far-reaching conceivable link be¬ 
tween countries is the link between va¬ 
lues." 

At the same lime he has repeatedly 
emphasised thut Europe means the 
whole of Europe. 

.Sometimes it even seems as if 
Cicnsclier cannot decide which is more 
important, the Helsinki final nccords or 
thcTrcatyof Rome. 

He tries to overcome the clash of pri¬ 
orities by denying its existence. 

In Gcnschcr’s opinion, western inte¬ 
gration is just one means of making 
headway in “the whole of Europe." 

In reply to Gorbachov's question 
Gcnschcr emphasised that the ancho¬ 
rage of the Federal Repuhlic in the West 
represented the prerequisite for cooper¬ 
ation with the Soviet Union and that 
Bonn would take an active role in the 
European Community in shaping East- 
West relations. 

All these positions are not fixed. The 
statesmen and slntcswomcn of Europe 
arc merely giving signuls and retaining 
alternatives. 

Bill how lone enn the signpost* keep 
punning in diiferciii directions'. 1 The 
facts in Western Europe speak for 
themselves. 

The European Community member 
states are already no longer independ¬ 
ent nnd sovereign; if. as agreed, the 
single European market is created by 
the end or 1992 this will lead to a far- 
reaching curtailment of national deci¬ 
sion-making powers. 


Last month, the President of the Eu¬ 
ropean Commission, Jacques Dclors, 
pointed out the implications. 

In 10 years, 80 percent of nil laws re¬ 
lating to economic activity und possibly 
of all fiscal nnd policy regulations would 
no longer he decided in a national but in 
a (Western) European dcclsiun-ninking 
framework. 

“I do not personally believe dial we 
can take nil the decisions needed by 
1995 unless we make at least some 
move towards a (Western) European 
government by that time," Dolors em¬ 
phasised. Maybe he’s being n little loo 
technocratic. 

Margaret Thatcher is not alone in her 
rejection or the relinquishment of na¬ 
tional decision-making powers. Influen¬ 
tial politicians and (often even more in¬ 
fluential) bureaucracies in other coun¬ 
tries feel the same way, but prefer Mrs 
Thatcher to do the undiplomatic com¬ 
plaining. 

However, the Western European 
train Is moving in ihc direction indicat¬ 
ed by Dclors. The tracks towards the in¬ 
ternal market and thus towards even 
closer economic ramifications arc being 
laid. 

Although the train cun he slowed 
down it can only lie slopped at the ex¬ 
pense of political und economic stagna¬ 
tion. 

The concern of the Russians nnd the 
misgivings of the Americans that the 
Western European* might he sealing 
themselves n(t cannot simply be dismis¬ 
sed. 

The setting up of the single market in 
1992 is bound to have political implic¬ 
ations. There will he n growing intcrlin- 
kage of the internal, foreign and security 
policies of Western European coun¬ 
tries. 

Whereas Gorbachov is still working 
on the design draft for the construction 


of the common house the Western Eu¬ 
ropeans are already celebrating the 
topping-out ceremony at their own 
building site. . '■ ; 

Some of the contradictions of West ' 
German politics are now surfacing more 
clearly. 

Egon Bahr (SPD) predicts that the 
Federal Republic of Germany will be 
irrevocably tied to the West once the 
common internal market has been esta¬ 
blished. 

He insists that the time has come to 
pul an end to the "hypocrisy" of reunifi¬ 
cation. 

This is a direct attack on the CDU. 
which is officially committed to achiev¬ 
ing reunification in some way within an 
all-European frnmework. 

Yet it also annoys those SPD suppw- 1 
ters who would like to see a more pro¬ 
nounced opening to the East rather than 
n stronger link with the West. 

The attempt to mnkc these contradic¬ 
tions more pnlntable by simply ignoring 
them, however, is being increasingly im¬ 
paired by the Tacts of the European 
Community. 

If Bonn were to try to retard greater 
integration in Ihc West just for the sake 
of keeping open the pussiVnYiiKs o/ 
stronger ties with the East this would 
cause serious political-problems. 

Such a policy would jeopardise the fu¬ 
ture of Western Europe rather-than im¬ 
prove the situation of Europe as a whole. 

Mistrust would inevitably grow in the 
West if Germany started drifting tow¬ 
ards the East. 

What is more, a Federal Republic of 
Germany standing alone could onh 
count on an opportunistic response in 
the Soviet Union, not on respect. 

Once again the new discussion ahuui 
Europe will also again become a discus¬ 
sion about the Germans. At tlie momept 
(lie discussion is marked by restraint. 

However, once it is resiHy underway u 
would be better for the West Germans 
lo state their position more clearly. 

Western Europe will still hnvc a re¬ 
sponsibility for Europe as a whole even 
after the further strengthening of the 
Western European frnmework. 

Christoph Bertram 

(D|i-Zcil.H»mhurg. 12 August IVKKI 


all people who donned the Gaullist 
cloak. Margaret Thatcher's vision, how¬ 
ever, lacks de Gaulle's pan-European 
features. 

She would prefer to see u "common 
Atlantic house”, in which the British 
and Americans foster a flourishing and 
enduring relationship. 

Only her idea of Western Europe 
could he labelled Gaullist. She Tcjccls 
any move towards a political union 
which seeks to merge the existing na¬ 
tion-states into a political whole. 

.The Federal Republic of Germany Is 
still nut certain about the rule is should 
play. 

Helmut Kohl is perhaps the last con¬ 
vinced (Western) European among the 
leading figures of West German politics; 
the "European union” is the only real vi¬ 
sion of a Chancellor who is otherwise 
not exactly a person with great political 
imagination. 

Kohl, however, is aware of the lethar¬ 
gy of his fellow Germans towards Eu¬ 
rope and adapts accordingly. 

The common internal market of the 
European Community is primarily 
hailed as a closer economic i- not poli¬ 
tical — dovetailing of Western Europe. 
It is hoped that the move will provide 
stimuli to economic growth, create new 
jobs and strengthen Western Europe's 
competitive strength. 

Foreign Minister Genscher is khown 


Clouds of protectionism loom in 
not-so-distant distance 


T he US government has apparently 
told itself that attack is the best means 
of defence and attacked the planned Euro¬ 
pean Community internal market. 

It claims that its creation will lead to 
greater European protectionism and lo the 
unfair treatment of American imports. 

The complain't£ abouithc misconduct 
of the Europeans arc intended to dis¬ 
tract attention from the USA's own sins 
against the spirit of free world trade. 

The US Senate has passed the new 
protect io nisi trade bill which gives the 
government a free hand lo erect trade 
barriers at short notice and protect the 
American economy against foreign 
competition. 

The response to this move by the 
Confederation of Germnn Industry and 
the Standing Conference of German 
Chambers of Commerce nnd industry 
has been one of pointed composure. 

These trade associations apparently feel 
that appeasement is the best approach. 

After nil. German industry would be 
one of the major losers if the trade con¬ 
flict which has been smouldering for 
some lime were to get any worse. 

The new US trade bill dues involve a 



JIT 

iMd*****.. . 

number of risks for Europeans. Both 
Bonn and Brussels are quite rightly con¬ 
cerned about the repercussions of the 
new regulations oil international trade. 

The experiences of the Europeans 
during the trade conflicts which have 
repeatedly flared up during recent years 
indicate that Americans will have ho 
qualms about actually applying this pro¬ 
tectionist Instrument, 

Whether in the field of European 
steel or lube exports to the USA, Amer¬ 
ican maize and wheat for Portugal or 
Italian spaghetti the Americans often 
took a sledgehammer tn crock a nut 
even without the new legal regulations. 

The new trade bill virtually allows the 
US trade envoy to revert to unilateral 
measures to back US farm produce ex¬ 
porters. This has pul the USA in. an 
even,better position lo wage a trade war. 

A tougher lines does seem likely, parti¬ 
cularly in the dispute 1 over the European 


Airbus. The trade bill gives Washington 
a greater threat potential with which to 
put pressure on the Europeans. 

The relaxed situation on the wp rid 
agricultural products market asa.jfa/,11 
of poor harvests cannot disgujsf^ ” cl 
that the new trade bill now allows ibe 
USA to bring up the big gun^fe^Sf 
Europeans if the silos ovefflbwliuring 
the coming years due tqdfttler harvests. 

Not only pessimists, therefore, feel 
that the passing of the trade bill is an 
early warning for the dark clouds and 
- storms which will eft!). tbeir shajifl|jj!g 
over transatlantic relations. ^ 

Furtheririor^ 'tbeTougher trade polH" 
lmiied on page 6 , 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Strauss slip up 
lets Kohl hit 
out of rough 

C SU leader Franz Josef Strauss’s fai¬ 
lure lo inveigle the Bonn coalition 
into endorsing tax exemption on avia¬ 
tion fuel For private pilots (Strauss him¬ 
self happens to be one) has sidelined 
one of Chancellor Kohl's most annoying 
coalition mischief-makers. 

If former .Economic Affairs Minister , 
Otto Lambsdorff were now to succeed 
Martin Bangemann as FDP leader 
(Bangemnnii is going to become n mem¬ 
ber of the F.uropenn Commission in 
Brussels), the Chancellor feels, there 
should be no difficulty in winning the 
1990 general election. 

One Bonn politician who has accom¬ 
plished the uncommon Teat of staying 
on good terms with both Herr Strauss 
and Herr Kohl Teels the clouds on the 
Chancellor’s political horizon hnvc a sil¬ 
ver lining. 

Despite the coalition's poor poll 
shape, with only 40-per-cciit support 
for the CDU/CSU at the beginning of 
July, he is convinced the Chancellor is, 
in golfing terms, out of the rough. 

lie bases this optimism, oddly en¬ 
ough, on one of the worst mishaps that 
has befallen the coalition for months; 
the aviation fuel tax fiasco. 

He feels the CSU leader showed so 
little political instinct ami was so out of 
touch with his rank and file supporters 
that CSU state a* sc m hi \ nun ‘Acre up m 
-auuMttftunU turn in Munich, in uismg his 

cg<> to an unprecedented extent. 

that sidelines one ol Helmut Kohl's 
most embittered adversaries in his own 
camp, llcrr Strauss has always been at 
odds with Chancellor Kohl and con¬ 
stantly sent members of his CSU in the 
Bundestag to nip at the Chancellor’s 
heels. 

He seems to hnvc imagined he would 
have done a better job as Chancellor. 
He can set this idea aside now he and 
the CSU, tired of the constant back-bit¬ 
ing in Bonn, must set their sights on re¬ 
taining their absolute majority in the 
1990 state assembly elections. 

Herr Strauss has no intention of going 
down in Bavarian party-political history 
as the man who frittered away the 
CSirStWr. 

Now his Bavarian adversary has side¬ 
lined himself the Chancellor is left only 
with the problem of Foreign Minister 
Haiis-Dietrich Genscher. Little is left of 
his erstwhile friendship with the man 
who is. in all but name, the FDP leader. . 
The break enme in 1985 when Her 

the CSU nnd stage ti coalition uprising 
against the Chancellor’s CDU. 

Herr Kohl promptly got wind of the 
plan nnd was particularly upset because 
he had staunchly defended Harr 
.Gcnschcr, who wus under constant at? 
tack from Munich, ever since the pres¬ 
ent Dunn coalition was formed in Oc¬ 
tober 1982, ■ 

Hurr Genscher: took u dim view of the 
Chancellor's habit of periodically pull¬ 
ing n fast one over his fellow-members 
of the coalition cast. In n word, they 
have since been on strictly detached nnd 
businesslike terms. • ■ 

That makes it nil the more important 
who succeeds Economic Affairs Minis¬ 
ter Martin Bangemann as FDP leadoil. 
Count Lambsdorff would definitely be 


preferable from the viewpoint of Chan¬ 
cellor Kohl niul the coalition. 

If Irmgnrd Adani-Schwaelzer makes 
the running there is sure lo be further 
friction within the coalition. Frau 
Adam-Schwactzcr, Minister oF Slate at 
the Foreign Office, may not advocate 
left-wing policies but her supporters are 
undeniably less than enthusiastic about 
the present coalition. 

Count Lambsdorff has criticised 
them for seeing the present coalition as 
a stopgap arrangement prior tn the coal¬ 
ition they would really prefer. 

Hildegard Hamm-Briichcr, who ap¬ 
proves of their altitude, says they would 
prefer to fight the 1990 general election 
campaign not committed to form a coal¬ 
ition with either the Christian or the Sa- 
clalDemocrals.-.. r 

Herr Genscher as the Liberals' grand 
old man is evidently keeping his options 
open for the lime being. Count Lamhs- 
dorff criticnlly comments. 

It is doing I Icrr Genscher no injustice 
to say that lie would prefer Frau Adam- 
Schwuctzcr ns FDP leader. 

The result is uncertain. Frau Adam- 
Schwuetzcr has age and sex in her fa¬ 
vour but has made some mislukes. 

She laid claim lo a Cabinet portfolio 
in Bonn, which upset the FDP apple- 
carl. indirectly calling into question 
FDP general secretary Helmut llauss- 
ninmfs claim to succeed Herr Bange¬ 
mann as Fcononiic Affairs Minister. 

Then she sought to use the defence 
estimates for party-political acrobatics. 

Count Lambsdorlf expects to come 
under renewed fire for having been 
found guilty in the party lurid-raising, 
affairbul he feels he is well equipped to 
repulse attacks. 

Commentators who claim to have the 
Foreign Minister's car report that Herr 
( ierischei tee I* he rn.iv li.oe •»» nidi 
unce luoje uiiu iliu bic«u:li. 

I lerr Kohl is taking it easy, lie sees no 
signs of genuine opponents within the 
CDU. Badcii-Wiirtiemberg Premier L«- 
tliar Spiith. often named as a rival, is 
given to posing as a Swabian philoso¬ 
pher against a background of book¬ 
shelves. as though he wnntcd to hint that 
the Chancellor wus low on intellect but 
he knnws his regional limitations. 

Premier Walter Wallmann of Hesse 
has no desire to return to Bonn from 
Wiesbaden either. 

The Chancellor may go in for a minor 
reshuffle this autumn. The CDU/CSU 
parliamentary party is unhappy with its 


A mixed half-term report for 
a CDU Land Premier 

^^nly a few months ago, n Hanover- 



when Lower Saxon Premier Ernst Al¬ 
brecht was no longer in power, many 
would regret it; yet as long as he stayed 
in office, just as many would rather see 
him go. 

This was written when it seemed that 
Herr Albrecht was tired and ready to 
quit after 12 years in office. 

hie soon ended this speculation by 
presenting n plan to reallocate the cost 
of social security payments (hat for a 
while even earned him SPD applause. 

When this plnn came a cropper he 
made sure of getting DM70lhn in struc¬ 
tural grants for Lower Saxony, plus 
more than had been 
expected in the an¬ 
nual round of reve¬ 
nue-sharing talks 
between the Feder¬ 
al and Land gov¬ 
ernments. Herr Al- 
hreclit was sudden¬ 
ly back in the lime¬ 
light us a Lund Pre¬ 
mier who had no 
qualms about tak¬ 
ing the CDU in 
Bonn lo tusk when 
the welfare of his 
home state was at 
issue. Y oi he pre¬ 
ferred not to com¬ 
mit himself for a 
while on whether 
he pl.ui*- l" stand 
l<>i ii, -. IcOmit in 
1Q90. From his 
Austrian holiday 
resort he has now 
Jurgen 


still ruled by a Bonn-slylc CDU-FDP 
coalition. 

Premier Albrecht says he is happy 
with his government’s record at the half¬ 
way mark in the life of the present as¬ 
sembly. His coalition has a majority of 
one yet has not lost a single important 
vote. 

So the signs arc that the Christinn and 
Free Democrats are getting on well in 
the coalition committee nnd in their re¬ 
spective parliamentary parties in Han¬ 
over. 

Yet the Land government is burd¬ 
ened more heavily than it is prepared in 
admit with affairs of one kind and an¬ 
other. Interior Minister Wllfried Hasscl- 



Feellng the hot breath of the SPD 
Premier Ernst Albrecht (left) and 
fried Ha8selmann. 


... CDU Lower Saxon 
Interior Minister WII- 

irhino Sm'u Simon i 


hard-hit leader, Alfred Dregger. nnd 
Finance Minister Gerhard Sloltcnberg 
may also have to go. 

As the experienced party politician 
he is, Herr Kolil hus no fears of a revolt 

one by 

DU general secretary Heiner Geisslcr. 

And, ns he puts jt: "As 1 know no-one 
who waqts to lose, we will stand a good 
chance of jointly winning the 1990 gen¬ 
eral election." | . 

The Chancellor has no fegr of the 
SPD either. It made n mistake in foreign 
policy, the sector where it and ,thc FDp 
mostly agree. It has further widened the 
gnp between Itself and the FDP. 

Egon Baht pF .ihlp.. Slfp presidium 
cfijfad for the s’lgnljig of two peace ircfi- 
jfls, With Bon no East Berlin. Xhat is 
gall and brlnujphe tp den^chci;, ' j 

He comCs front llaile In, E^)$( Gcr; 
many, nijd, not even his hnrshesi 'critics 
ykll deny that .his all-Cjerman yieWs'are 
unblemished. ‘ ? 'firiedrichMctol 

(Wirisduiftiwodie; DlisjdUorf, ? AVgu^U^SU) 


written to 
Gummier, CDU leader in his Hanover 
constituency. iu say he is willing to 
stand when the parly nominates its can¬ 
didate for the state assembly seal on 18 
February 1989. 

If Herr Albrecht is prepared to stand 
as direct candidate for the CDU in his 
constituency, the inference must surely 
be that he plans to run ns CDU leader 
and candidate for the Premiership. 

Christian Democrats in Lower Sax¬ 
ony can breathe a sigh of relief. For the 
time being there is no prospect of an alt¬ 
ernative candidate. 

That isn't tn sny that names haven't 
been mentioned. There is. for instance. 
Bonn Health Minister Rita Siissmuth 
(but she has no real power base in the 
Lower Saxon CDU) or the hard-work¬ 
ing nnd efficient CDU leader in the slate 
assembly. Josef Slock, 50. 

But both arc Catholic, and that could 
prove .dif(jcqll>cc^ 

CDU is largely Protestant. * 

There arc difficulties enough, as it is. 
with regional differences between Old¬ 
enburg, Brunswick and Hanover often 
hprd to. reconcile. 

The Hanover CDU recently.bit head¬ 
lines, by. refusing to. nominate Finance 
Minister Birgit Breqel as Its constituen¬ 
cy candidate. It wanted n "luqabmfm," 

Frau Bread may. cqirjcfrom, Hnjn- 
burg but;she is .one of the mosi success¬ 
ful members of Herr Albrecht's Cabin¬ 
et., This parish-pump ouilpok -was 
harshly qrUiejspd ,ffom higher up in tjip 
CDU and Frtfa Breuel has sfacp been 
assured of nomination! : * 

■ This. indeed small beer,.when 
1990 assembly elections wlljjmatfn^o 
much. Lower Saxony is the I ok taiidtii 
the north o f l he! Fed e ral Ijtep qfc>) iq, thaj i s 


mann hu.s a irio nl parliamentary en¬ 
quiries ut his heels. 

The casino affair, the police scandal 
and affairs in connection with (he f'er- 
fasstingsschutz. or domestic intellig¬ 
ence agency, are signs of wear and tear 
after long years in office. 

The appointment of Arts Minister 
Knics. hired by Herr Albrecht a year 
ago without consulting his parliamen¬ 
tary party, has proved a mistake, caus¬ 
ing unrest among parents, teachers and 
the teachers* union. 

It is hard to say whether Herr Has- 
sclmann. Lower Saxon CDU leader for 
20 years, will survive the casino affair. 
He is near 64, Herr Albrecht is 58, and 
the Lower Saxon CDU is badly in need 
of new (and younger) blood. 

The Opposition SPD, led by Ger¬ 
hard Schroder. 44. has made the 

9WfljjPJP4tfli.l?t*a.howvoiprs 

are keen to make the change too. with 
the SPD welt ahead of the CDU .in 
Lower Saxony, . 

Bui age is not the most pressing 
problem the CDU faces in Lower Sax¬ 
ony, If Herr Albrecht wore to serve-an¬ 
other.full term he would by 1994 have 
been Premier for 18 years, i . 

, The problem ik in Bohn. The more 
.clumkify tho'FAfefal g&>*6tfnmem ban*- 
dies home affairs,, the harder the CDU 
wilt ffftd the goli)| In Lb Vdr SaxOny/ 

1 ' 'The qdtippkjs grow^ug gloomier for 
Harr.Atbfcchi aHa the CDU. As they 
kilbw pMIV Tuq4?i|r H#rr Sch r Bdgri nd 
.ihti 3PD are’tfffljk bfie '-Scat short of 

tfowkfc' *"-. „ 1,1 

•••; y. ivorrenzel ; 

■ • . f : l(5fiddcui»c^&$iimg.,Mu(iNJijo fab. I V«8) 
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THE LAW 


Hijacker’s admission changes 
subtleties in Frankfurt trial 




Now that Lebanese hijacker Mohamed 
All Hunmdi, on trial in Frankfurt, lius 
admitted lie mis one of (lie hijackers of 
an American airliner in Beirut III June 
1985, observer* in Bonn feel there is a 
strong possibility he might be ex¬ 
changed for Rudolf Cordcs, the 1 lo- 
cchsf chemicals company reprosen tn- 
tiic kidnapped in the Lebanese cnpllnl 
in January 1987, The (icriuim govern¬ 
ment has always made H clear that, for 
legal reasons, U was neither willing nor 
able to do a deal with Cordcs* kidnap¬ 
pers. The rule of In* and the independ¬ 
ence of the courts must be inn I ill Hilled 
at nil costs. A pardon for I humid! might 
be considered, lint only after lie had 
hcen tried and sentenced. An exchange 
is now seen as a likelier prospect. 

N o-one imagines Mohamed AM 
i lamndi was motivated hy re¬ 
morse or l»y the love of truth to admit 
to having hcen one of the hijackers. 

The evidence against him was so 
overwhelming that he felt he might as 
well own up, although he denies having 
had anything to do with the murder of 
one of the passengers, US Nnvy diver 
Robert Slcthem. 

lie says he will no longer have any¬ 
thing to do with terrorism. He scents to 
have made his partial confession in a 
bid to make the judge more lenient. 

His move promptly triggered specu¬ 
lation that the trial might be cut short 
to secure tile release of Hoeclist ma¬ 
nager Rudolf Cordcs, who is being 
held hostage in Beirut. 

But the signal from the Frankfurt 
court mom is too faint, especially as 
Humadi refuses to say who his fellow- 
hijackers and their principals were. 
They are Cordcs' kidnappers. 

Haniadi outlined to his patient 
Frankfurt judges the motives behind 
the hijacking. Its aim was to strike a 
blow at the United States as Israel's 
protecting power and accomplice. 

At that lime, he told the court, Israel 
was holding and torturing hundreds of 
Arabs in custody. A deal was struck. In 
exchange for the passengers and crew 
of the TWA airliner Israel released its 
Arab prisoners. 

A young American was shot and 
killed on board the airliner to acceler¬ 
ate the proceedings. The killer w as the 
leader of the hijackers, Hamudi said, 
declining to name him. 

Flnmndi expressed sympathy with 
thd parents of the murdered^rhlm. They* 
had no comment to make on a gesture 
that arguably came at least three years 
too late. 

Hamadi said hijacking the airliner 
was a last resort in his group's attempts 
to secure the release of hard-pressed 
Arabs held in Israeli prisons. : 

Israeli soldiers and prison' officers 
are known in have been guilty of seri¬ 
ous maltreatment of Arab prisoners. 
Israeli courts, have dealt with a number 
of cases. 

Yet I lamndi is hardly a reliable per¬ 
son to give state's evidence against 
others fur misdeeds of this kind. 

He once claimed he himself had 
been .subjected to inhuman treatment 
in jail, then withdrew his allegations 
when he felt it was advisable to do so. 
Truth seems to depend on the date 


w here he is concerned, and it can only 
be cxtrncted from him in instalments. 

He did not, for instance, go so far as 
to say who ids principals were in the 
Beirut hijacking. Their influence ex 1 
tends to his prison cell. Me portrayed 
himself as a humane hijacker, conveni¬ 
ently disregarding the darker aspects. 

Me has been found guilty on two 
counts of explosive smuggling, which 
surely shows him to be a ruthless ter¬ 
rorist henchman. - 

After the Beirut hijucking he must 
huve realised that explosives could 
cost ninny more lives than a shot fired 
on board the US airliner. 

Tile Hiblicnl dictum nhom the re¬ 
formed sinner is nil well and good, hut 
llumndi's change of heart scents too 
ciilcululed to give any real pleasure. 

The F'ederal government is not inter¬ 
fering with the Frankfurt court proceed¬ 
ings, although it is well aware of the 
links between the Haniadi court case 
and the Cordcs kidnapping in Beirut. 

Now Haniadi has made a partial 
confession his case may he hrought to 
a swifter conclusion. Once he has been 
sentenced the next move will be for the 
politicians to decide. 

Bonn refused to hand Hamudi over 
to the US authorities, to whom he was 
more answerable, for the sake of Ger¬ 
man hostages held in the Lebanese 
capital. It will now have to decide what 
price a hostage's life is worth. 

None or the*-ktdnappoMdMaimUo.be 
thinking any longer in terms ol a 
straight exchange of Cordcs for Hamn- 
di. There will have to be another hasis 
for the release of the German hostage. 

Hermann Licit 

I tancr.il-A n/ciipr. Ilium. Ill August I‘ISS| 

IRA continues 
hit campaign 

F ive people were injured, including 
three British servicemen, when an 
IRA bomb exploded in a barracks in 
Ratingen, near Dusscldorr. 

British military bases in Germany 
have been at the receiving end of IRA 
raids since the late 1960s: 

• In 1978 bombs exploded, causing 
damage to property, at facilities in 
Mdnchcnglndhncli, Diis&cldorf, Kxe- 
feld, Ratingen,' Duisburg. Miilhcim, 
Bielefeld and Munich. 
€ l< J^ | Kj |hm yiy.]} l L98Q. a: British colonel 
was Killed bya terrorist in Bielefeld. 

• In March 1980 a cdptaiu was shot 
and injured while jogging near a base 
inOsnabriick. 

• Thirty people were injured last year 
when a cur bomb exploded at RAF 
Rhcindahlcn. 

• On May Day this year the IRA car¬ 
ried out two raids in 'Roermnnd and 
Nieuw Bergen, Dutch towns near the 
German border, killing three British 
soldiers stationed in the Federal Re¬ 
public. 

• Two days later n car bomb whs dis¬ 
covered — and defused in time — on 
British army property in Bielefeld. 

• Nine .servicemen were injured in n 
bonlb attack on » barracks in Duisburg 
on 13 July. 

tlpa 

(NurtluiC'lZciliiflg. Oldenburg, A August IVHK) 



Flashback to 19 June 1986. Pilot of TWA airliner with a hijacker. ■ 

__ (Phuio: dpjj 

Free prisoners or we kill, 
threaten Kurdish terrorists 


K urdish Communist separatists arc 
regarded widely as as big a threat as 
the Red Army Faction (RAF). Ger¬ 
many's own urban guerrillas. 

The Kurdish terror organisation is the 
PKK, which uses brutal methods both in 
Turkey and in ninny parts of the Western 
world. Germuny has become one of its 
stamping grounds. 

A year ago tile German domestic intel¬ 
ligence authorities dealt the PKK a seri¬ 
ous blow. Leading members are now cus¬ 
tody in Germany. 

Chief public prosecutor Kurt Rchiiuinn 
plans to have 16 of them tried in Diisscl- 
dorf next year on eharges including mur¬ 
der and setting up a terrorist organisation. 

PKK general secretory Ocalun is said 
l*i lien Kehm.mii :«• luitc ilnealcucil to 
kidnap and kill a German judge or public 
prosecutor if the men held in custody arc 
not released immediately. 

Tight security precautions will be ob¬ 
served at the Diisscldorf proceedings. 

German taxpayers will have to pay for 
the court case. They urc already paying 
DM4m for extensions to an outstuiion of 
the Diisscldorf high court originally built 
in n police barracks for eases involving 
RAF terrorists. 

The high-security outstalion consists 
of a bombproof shelter with an under¬ 
ground courtroom. It needs to be en¬ 
larged this autumn to house a larger 
number of accused and court officials. 

Steel and concrete extensions will also 
protect judges and public prosecutors 
from the chief public prosecutor's office 
from Kurdish terrorists. 

Dieter Wendorf, spokesman for the 
North Rhine-Westphalian Justice Minis¬ 
try, says: "The construction costs really 
hit us hard." 

, Herr Rcbmunn is also annoyed at the 
procedure necessitated hy Hie trial oT ffifc* 
largest number of terrorist suspects ever 
conducted In a single court ease. 

Fie is annoyed that the Kurds were al¬ 
lowed into the Federal Republic in the 
first place and feels that policy on aliens 
and on applications for political asylum 
is too generous. 

He says It Is loo little 1 geared to Ger¬ 
man security requirements nnd could ea¬ 
sily emerge ns n factor for instability in 
the Federal Republic. ‘• 

The PKK ruthlessly behaves as a state 
within a Mule in Western European coun¬ 
tries, In Sweden it is suspected Of having 
been to blame for the murder dr Premier 
OlofPalnic. 

The ease against the accused, Herr 
Rebmann says, has nothing to do .with 
their political views or with their aim of 
establishing a separate Kurdish slate. 1 


It is a matter of criminal offences such 
ns murder, attempted murder nnd kid¬ 
napping. Warrants for the amsv **t 13 
PKK activists had been issued. Cologne 
was a stronghold of PKK activity. 

PKK militants arc said to have held 
kangaroo court proceedings over fellow- 
countrymen in their German apartments, 
to have sentenced them to death nnd re¬ 
gularly carried out the sentence. 

Several death sentences in writing 
have been found in police raids. 

One of the accused. Nassau Giilcr. 25. 
is said to have been a member of n “peo¬ 
ple's court" in Riissclshcim. near Frank¬ 
furt. that sentenced to deuth and execut¬ 
ed an alleged “traitor," Ziilfi Gdk. 

"There arc serious suspicions that the 
PKK was to blame fur c*thor imirdervainl 
attempted murders in Bochum and Stutt¬ 
gart last year and for the murder of Ram¬ 
azan Adigunzel. a Kurdish teacher, in 
Hanover," Herr Rehmann says. 

In May a party of Dutch and German 
tourists were attacked by armed PKK 
terrorists In Turkey. 

Rebmann says: "They were robbed nnd 
only escaped with their lives by promising 
to advocate the release of Kurds held in 
custody and an end to legal proceeding'* 
against them in their home countries.” 

Since the German intelligence authorit¬ 
ies were alerted a year ago Kurds have 
held 88 demonstrations and sit-ins in the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin ajrf • 
further 58 in other Western 1 

countries. : - r " 

There have been 96 cases ofaKurdbli 
raids on TV stations, 

(mainly) German embassies,Offices of pol¬ 
itical parties, airlines, travel agents and 
other organisations. ■ 

Kurds have sent 150 protest letters and 
postcards to the chief public prosecutor . 
‘ffddusiifg 1 him of “improlng’the Kumisn.-^ 
freedom struggle" and demanding the rc* 
lease of “patriots!’ held in German cus- 
tody, 

Herr Rebmann says the German judi¬ 
ciary has not been threatened In this way ( , 
since the heyday of the RAF In 1977, but ■ 

It was not going lo yield to duress. ' • . \ 
Even so, "the proceedings against the 
Kurds 1 poses problems of unprecedented> 
magnitude for the legal system." ■ 

: The number of individual cells In -thftp \ 
Diisscldorf high-security court' mustr^f'i. 
more than trebled (from the present A v 9)j&. [ 
Simultaneous courtroom Interprewy 
facilities, with two cabins for the Inlerpf^g 
ters and 75 microphones for the judg£|P& 
the- accused, i.thc experts, witnessed 
defence and prosecution counsel wid/POp 
DMlm. Hans WtVIenwipfWfc 

V (AUfeemoinc Ztailujig, Mafn*| B AttjJuHjl®? J 
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Ceausescu and 
his trafficking 
in people 

SuddcuischcZcitung 

R omanian leader Nicolac Ceausescu 
is said.,to hhvc a fondness fpr de¬ 
claring; “Our most important exports 
arc crude oil. Jews and Germans.” 

This ut least is what Ion Papeca said. 
He is the former Romanian secret ser¬ 
vice chief who defected to the West. 

But these days, there is not so much 
crude oil for the Conihu ator, Romania's 
overhearing leader, to sell. 

There is no money to he made either 
from the exodus of the Jews since Am¬ 
erica titid Israel paid horrendous stmts 
in the 1950s mid 1960s lo get 400,000 
out. 

Neither are there all that many ethnic 
Germans in Romania — hut still enough 
for him to ninkc capital out of. 

I Ic luts collected a billion marks from 
Bonn Tor the 120,000 allowed to go to 
Germany since 197H. 

In an agreement secretly negotiated 
with Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, the 
procedure established that the Romani¬ 
an state receive DM8.000 for every eth¬ 
nic German allowed out. 

There was nothing in the deal which 
said .mvihinc .iKmh K einici.uii' 

having-to grease the palms of local ofri- 
u.ils just to get on the list. In any case, 
the agreement lias now lapsed. 

Negotiations arc now under way for 
an new deal — but Ceausescu has de¬ 
manded that the price be increased. 

Not only that: he wants Bonn's aid 
politically. He wants the Bonn govern¬ 
ment lo be the advocate for Romanian 
interests in the European Community. 

Every year, billions of marks arc 
thrown away in senseless agriculture 
subsidies in the European Community. 
Getting rid of wine lakes alone costs the 
taxpayer DM 1.4bn a year. • 

If the Bonn government were to pay 
Romania exit fees at the old rate for all 
the remaining 180,000 ethnic Germans 
there,kwould cost the same as the wine 
lake budget. 

The Landsmannschaflen (welfare and 
cultural associations for Germans born 
in the eastern areas of the Reich) main¬ 
tain that "emigration is a flight from na¬ 
tional decline and from unbearable liv¬ 
ing conditions." There is some justifica- 

Ceausescu made their agreement, con¬ 
ditions were not so had. 

The 350,000 members of the German 
.Settlement Association, which in 1919 
unconditionally had voted for the new 
Romanian state v had no real fears then 
about their identity as a national group. 

The Romanian leadership regarded 
them as "nationalities within the na¬ 
tion," with a relative generous cultural 
autonomy, their own schools, newspa¬ 
pers, books nnd theatre. . r ,. \. ; , 
Then Ccascscu's national policies be? 
came radically chauvinistic, directed at 
taking away from the {minorities lh$k 
i w iH to survive its such. 

• Hungarians, Germans, . Serbs and 
Croat inns were no longer allowed to use 
pfucennmes in their own. language. 


teaching posts that became vacant were 
filled by Romanians, in a subtle way 
pressure wns exerted to make them nssi- 
mulatc and resistance was put down by 
brutal police action. 

Ceouscscu's latest wild idea is lo cre¬ 
ate "true equality" among all working 
men nnd woman “no matter their na¬ 
tionality.” This involves pulling down 
8,000 villages to make room for con¬ 
crete agro-industrial complexes. 

This systematised thrust is admittedly 
not especially aimed at the minorities, 
but it particularly affects them. They get 
their encouragement to enrry on from 
their intact communities. 

The constant blood-letting of emi¬ 
gration and an existence in general dc- 
prlvaliotu have exhausted the readi¬ 
ness of ethnic Germans to wait any 
longer. 

But everyone who leaves worsens 
the position of those left behind, be¬ 
cause the autonomous school system 
falls apart and the villages are "Ronin- 
nianised" through people settling in 
them. 

A spokesman for the Interior Minis¬ 
try has said that in the current negoti¬ 
ations with Bucharest the Bonn govern¬ 
ment's goal was to clear the way for as 
many ethnic Germans us possible lo 
leave the country. 

The extinction of their identity as a 
national group will he speeded up Tor 
the 2(1 per cent or so who have firmly 
decided to remain. 

Indeed Foreign Affairs Minister 
Hnns-Dictrieh Gcnscher said: “We are 
not encouraging anyone or discourag¬ 
ing anyone." Nevertheless an in¬ 
creased cmmigriilion quota would be 
an encouragement. It would also have 
a suction effect on those who were hc- 
siiaiint! 


Pact helps ethnic Germans in 
Hungary keep their culture 


V arious projects have been started 
under an agreement between Bonn 
And Budapest to promote the cultural 
identity of ethnic Germans in Hungary. 

The agreement was signed by Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl and Hungarian 
Prime Minister Karoly Grosz in Octob¬ 
er last yenr. 

No similar agreement has been made 
with any other Eastern European coun¬ 
try with a German minority. 

Both sides have been working hard to 
pm the deal into action. In February, u 
group set up specifically for the purpose 
began work. The group was nttftchcd to 
a commission established when Budap¬ 
est and Bonn signed a cultural accord in 
1977. 

German representation on the Com¬ 
mission includes representatives from 
the Foreign Ministry, the l.ihu/cra ml in¬ 
stitutions responsible for implementing 
the agreement; the Goethe Institute, the 
German Academic Exchange Service, 
the Institute for Foreign Relations in 
Stuttgart and the German-Hungarian 
•‘Lundsniannsclr.iff in Uudcn-Wtirtlcni- 
herg (welfare and cultural association 
for Germans bom in the eastern areas 
of the Reich). 

Many displaced Germans front Flun- 
gary settled in Baden-WiirIteinherg af¬ 
ter the war. 

An official front the Foreign Ministry 
is chairwoman nl the sub-commission 
on the German side, on the Hungarian 
'tile the Ite.ul ■>! the principle depart- 
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tne Carpathians for centuries hove sur¬ 
vived invasions by Tartars and Turks, 
attempts to “Magyarj.se", them nnd the 
disaster of the Red Army, 

Mensured against all this the domina¬ 
tion of Stalinist, egomaniac Cdatisescu is 
purely Heeling. Fie seems nevertheless de¬ 
termined to raze the position Qf flerpan 
culture in the Balkan? to the ground, and 
‘this at a time in whicli more and more peo¬ 
ple in the community of Europe ore re¬ 
garding the variety Of their ethnic cultures 
ins enriching and a bridge between |l)cm..\ 

: Such considerations mid abhorrence 
•at methods of buying people's freedom, 
'reminiscent of medieval slave trading, 
hardly justify sealing the gateway to the 
Federal Republic for these ethnic Ger¬ 
mans. Olaflhlau ; 

— .(SQiidcuuchcZeltung, Munich. 5 August 1988) 


(ie tz~ 


(Curtuun: Mu rschci i' Die Zeit) 

■ ment for- nnyonaliti^^ th^4«feW%»V4 
Education Ministry in Budapest. 

The results of the negotiations, con- 
' ducted entirely in German* are. impres¬ 
sive and various. They mainly deal with 
giving children of ethnic' Germans in 
' Fiungary a better understanding-of-the 
. German language.: 1 :! 1 

j Language courses lasting several wpeks 
: will, be . offercd ; ’ to teachers ”inK fiurtery 
; schbqlscprinjqryjschpolsancl higH schpols. 

Ethnic German students at l: teacher 
training colleges find - pi)pits, at high 
: schools and trainees at nursery-teacher 
| training cenfretf will he.coming'. Ijo lari- 
giiage centres run by the Gofttho’Insti- 
■; luteqndthe^avariqnstate. ,,,,, .; iL , (| . J . 
i Hungarian tentlUfc'arc aJ$o bqj^jn- 
Vyited ( tp v Poeth&; 

j German regional studied. Language lec¬ 
turers from the-Goethe;'Instltuie^H^b& 


conducting special courses nnd semi¬ 
nars in German, including the science of 
language instruction for Hungarian 
teachers. 

Teachers will be sent to the Gerrnan- 
Hungarinn high school in Baja and to n 
bilingual (German and Hungarian) high 
school for a year to udvisc on various 
subjects. 

Teachers from Hungary who teach 
Germ an or another subject in German 
will he coming to Germany for several 
weeks and will live with German fami¬ 
lies. 

Hungarian .schools and toucher train¬ 
ing colleges will be getting books nnd 
technical equipment for teaching Ger¬ 
man. Lecturers and foreign language a>- 
sistanls for German and German re¬ 
gional studies ut universities will be of¬ 
fered exchange programmes. 

Ethnic German students and post¬ 
graduates will be offered scholarships 
to study for one or two semesters at 
West German universities. 

Invitations to study for three mom Its 
will be made to Hungarian university 
lecturers who are involved in leaching 
ethnic Germans or teaching German 
studies generally. 

Twinning between schools and uni¬ 
versities will be encouraged. It is 
planned lu .send do mil ion* ol German 
hooks to the four chairs for German 
studies in I luiigury. 

Ethnic German journalists will he al¬ 
lowed to go through a practical course 
of training on West German newspa¬ 
pers. and it is intended to set up a spe¬ 
cial language course for actors from live 
German Theatre in Szekszard who 
know only a little German. It is also in¬ 
tended to encourage the German-Hun- 
gnrian dialect. 

The programmes cover 198S. Some of 
the plans have already been implement¬ 
ed. Hungarian officials involved have 
been for the most part cooperative. Indi¬ 
vidual differences have been sorted out. 

After initial doubts by the Hungar¬ 
ians, language courses and seminars are 
now being given in Hungary by the Go¬ 
ethe Institute — they are designed main¬ 
ly for scholarship-holders who know 
very little or no German. 

The Goethe Institute and other orga¬ 
nisations have enough staff to handle all 
these tasks. The money is also available. 
The largest item involves two million 
eftu^hi/d^fetv Bonn and! 
" Budapest want to continue the project| 
of promoting the German language in; 
the coming year — mainly among the! 
German ‘minority among Hun¬ 

garians vyhd aj;e le^Mng 
Then sjapthar projppt iito be added 
: to this. The Federal Republic will pro¬ 
vide a subsidy, for the construction of n, 
. German training centre to be .built oven 
t the next five years in Baja, In southern, 


Hungary, ijnclu^jflj^a^y^ndary school,’ 
students* h os n ‘ ; 

The Oermaqm^tof^®® ngary can, 
only retain thetr^language !f they get; 
mpre such centres. 

The ethnic Germiuj secondary School 
in BoJabrj^nU^ero#a ^ ew^bui^jng. • 

' (Fiithkrurittr AUfeemeino iritunj 
vfB^<ui«ohlwHh S^Au|U»i 1988)' 


secondary School 
a new buijding. • 
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THE ECONOMY 


Bundesbank sends a signal 
and does a balancing act 


V ariations in the discount or Lombard 
rates of interest by the central bank, 
the Bundesbank, arc usuuliy viewed — ns 
intended — as signals. 

The hank changes the rate to: support 
the murk or indicate that it needs no sup¬ 
port; restrain or .stimultiic demand; in¬ 
crease the money supply or retard it. 

The problem is that good intentions 
ure not enough; signals must he properly 
interpreted. 

The Bundesbank has given several sig¬ 
nals in recent weeks. By raising the Lom¬ 
bard rate and thus making certain limns 
more expensive for banks, it has pursued 
its goal of tight money. 

The signal, however. Inis for some lime 
now lieen intended lor the foreign ex¬ 
change markets. 

It is Imped that rising interest rates will 
increase (lie appeal of die mark for for¬ 
eign investors. 

The murk has been falling against the 
US dollar, something the Bundesbank 
wants to change. 

So lar its signal has failed. The dollars 
upward trend still continues. It was worth 
DM1.877 at the beginning of August. 

This upturn lias lasted for several 
weeks ami all those who buy dollars 
cmildn'i care less about die interest rale 
signals emanating from Frank hi rt. 

Bui lias the Bundesbank had any op¬ 
tion but to raise inleresi rales ’ Wasn't it 
nt least obliged to try and hold down the 
dollar? 

Aflci all. die whole world calls upon 
the Americans to step up exports and 
they cun only do dial if the dollar stays 
tow. 

Wlial is more, an expensive dollar 
leads to rising import prices in Germany 
and could thus jeopardise price stability. 

So is it a case of eyes shut and interest 
rates up — until the dollar responds? 

This would be Mind enthusiasm. Take, 
for example, the balance-of-trmle argu¬ 
ment. 1 he USA has already reduced parr 
of its trade deficit, particularly in its ex¬ 
change of goods with the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. At the same time Ger¬ 
many's export surpluses arc declining. 

To interpret a one per cent annual rate 
of inflation as a threat to price stability 
would be hint ant ly overreacting. Other 
countries would be more than pleased to 
have this kind of figure, which is current¬ 
ly in no way at risk. 

Political arguments and instruments 
become ineffective if used thoughtlessly. 


There is no sen.se in constantly talking 
about nn inflation risk which is not 
serious. 

it is irresponsible to lighten the in¬ 
terest rule screws if this has no effect. 
In an emergency situation the dosage 
would then have to he so great that a 
risk of exaggerated regulation could no 
longer be ruled out. 

This wouldn't he the first time that 
the economy as a whole has suffered 
due to exaggerated monetary policy 
measures adopted in blind commit¬ 
ment to the gold of price stability. 

Such measures can turn out to be 
counterproductive and exert a retar¬ 


dant influence on the economic up¬ 
swing. 

The German economy has expanded 
more markedly during recent months, 
hut overheating is a long way off. 

Sonic forecasters feel that the next 
downturn will already occur in 1989. 

Jn certain respects it would be belter 
if the mark stopped depreciating 
ugninst the dollar. 

However, if interest rates increase 
any further a growing number of firms 
will buy securities rather than ma¬ 
chines. Potential investors will shrink 
back from interest costs and unem¬ 
ployment will remain ut its high level. 

Although this situution docs not yet 
exist it is a clear possibility. An in¬ 
crease in interest rates by the Bundes¬ 
bank is inappropriate for* the current 
economic policy situation. 

The unquestioning supporters of ab¬ 
solute price stability should not over¬ 
look this fact. Khttis-Pder Schmid 

(Hu- /vii. Hunihurp. 5 AupHU IVHK) 


Exports, helped by exchange 
rate, boost expansion 


O nly six months ago. sonic forecasters 
predicted that the German economy 
would start to slow up (his year. 

They claimed that die effects or the tur¬ 
bulence on stockmnrkcis ami foreign ex¬ 
change markets would soon lead to stag¬ 
nation. 

I lie economy's cxpaiiwunnrv forces, 
however, luve turned out to be a lot 
stronger than expected. After a Iviel 
breather, tilings have again started to 
move. 

Impressed by the latest data. Bonn's 
I .emu Milks Minisici. M.iitin M.mgeiu.mii. 
mint mi iced dial a growth figure ot 3 per 
cent is now possible this year. 

German economic research institutes 
are much more emu ions; their estimates 
arc generally lower. 

But the figures now being furccasl are 
much better than the growth estimates of 
(not event 1 per cent at the beginning of 
the year. 

The marked expansion of the economy 
during the first quarter of 1988 is one rea¬ 
son for such optimism. 

According to official estimates econom¬ 
ic growth in real terms between January 
and March was 4.2 percent up on growth 
during the same period in 1987. 

Admittedly, the unusually mild weather 
wax a major determinant factor. 

Although there are no reliable projec¬ 
tions for the second quarter of the year ex¬ 
perts expect GNP to increase by between 
2.5 und 3 percent. 


Exports have undoubtedly played a 
decisive role in this imcxjiectally dynamic 
development. 

There has been a pronounced increase 
in economic growth in many West Ger¬ 
man export markets. 

I lie export business has hcuclifcd from 
iin exchange-Jou-imJiiccd iinprovrjm.ni jji 
competitive strength. 

In April and Max. Cieiman industry was 
able to nhiniii nisi under 9 per cent more 
export orders diau during die previous 
months. 

Sti (‘Vponcnre onltVelv m rtrc-linc In the 
near luture. On an annualised basis, ex¬ 
perts expect exports to increase by a good 
three per cent. 

The second major pillar or support for 
the upsw ing is private consumption. 

Powerful stimuli have already emanated 
from this by far most significant aggregate 
of demand since 198b. 

A low rate of inflation and a clear in¬ 
crease in incomes have led to a respectable 
increase in real purchasing power. 

New tax relief measures began to take 
effect at the beginning of the year. 

Annoyance at the envisaged introduc¬ 
tion of the withholding tax may also have 
induced many people to spend more mo¬ 
ney than originally planned. 

However, consumption can be expected 
to tail off during the coming year partly 
because of lower real incomes and 
planned increases in consumer faxes. 

Helmut Kipp 

(M.mjL-Mil. 111 . DusicMiiif. 4 August I VMS) 


Protectionism 

Continued from page 2 

cy line adopted by the USA blatantly 
contradicts the spirit of the Uruguay 
Round, which is supposed to lead to 
more liberal world trade, 

A breakdown of the GATT negoti¬ 
ations would not only have adverse ef¬ 
fects on the Europeans, the dynamic 
stales of East Asia and the developing 
countries, but also on the USA itself. 

An encapsulation against efficient 
foreign competition would weaken 
rather than strengthen US industry. 

The decisive factor in this awkward 
situation is how Europeans react. 

Their policy will he very much like a 
tightrope walk. 

On the one hand, they have to .safe¬ 
guard their own interests; on the other 
hand, they must not make the mistake 
of paying like with like nhd thus allow¬ 
ing themselves to he dragged into a 
protectionist ‘escalation. The rcmpia- 
lion to do so will he great. 

The Europeans arc by no means tree 
from sins ngainst the spirit of liberal¬ 
ism: their agricultural exports arc high¬ 
ly subsidised and their agricultural im¬ 
ports strictly limited. 

The number of anti-dumping pro¬ 
ceedings brought by the European 
Commission against exporters from 
the Far East has been increasing .suspi¬ 
ciously during recent months. 

Many European Community mem¬ 
ber slates have closed their borders to 
Japanese and Korean cars. The I eder- 
al Republic of Germany with iis de¬ 
pendence on exports is nn exception. 

.'I lie tremendous subsidies for the 
Airbus, the shipyards and the steel in¬ 
dustry also provide targets for critic¬ 
ism. 


Potential disaster 


It is no secret that not only France 
feels that the salvation of the national 
economy is to keep out foreign compe¬ 
tition. 

To succumb* to this protectionist 
temptation, however, would he disas¬ 
trous for free world trade and the .Eft, 
ropenn Community. .it***' 

In the end it is in the interest oi ev¬ 
eryone on both sides of the AMontic w 
keep borders open. 

Thomas G tick . 

(H;inin»vcrschc Allgcmclnc. in August IVSSV| 
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■ MONEY 

Lots of it in the cash factory just 
round the corner from the bakery 


A booming start 
for new 

ecological bank 


A bnkery specialising in Chrislsiolien, 
or Gcrmnn-slyle Christmas cakes; 
Riem airport; and an autobahn are nil 
nenrby. 

But they might as well he a world 
away from the mint in Munich, a con¬ 
crete-shrouded oasis of peace and quiet, 
sealed off from the hue and cry of city 
life. 

crctc fcInlor^e^Tiy 3^Siincs 
tural steel protect the air-conditioned 
interior where many pnss by hut few en¬ 
ter. 

Sensitive and invisible electronic 
alarm systems shield the squat building 
from the outside. Bavaria's equivalent 
of Fort Knox is considered impreg¬ 
nable. 

You have to inspire confidence in one 
way or another Tor the remote-con¬ 
trolled outer gates to he opened to let 
you in to sec for yourself the machine 
room. 

It is over 80 metres (260ft) long und 
looks, to the layman, much like any 
other machine mom: clean hut a little 
dull, with light coming in through the 
skylights. 

But the sound of coins clinking, a 
symphony of metallic melody, is not to 
be heard anywhere else in Bavaria. let 
alone in Munich. 

It is the sound one might imagine Do¬ 
nald Duck's Uncle Scrooge must hear as 
lie dives head-first into his strong mom 



full of gold and silver coins like you or 1 
might dive into the Adriatic. 

The copper pfennigs', brass ten-pfen- 
Aig and cupro-nickcl five-mark coins 
run fresh ly-mintedl only seconds old, 
out of bliic-pninicd machines. 

Seconds earlier they were worthless 
blanks; now they arc legal tender. Or 
certainly look like it. 

Johann Mcisicr, deputy muster of the 
mint, runs his hand through a pile of 
coins mul picks one up. 

“Legally speaking," lie says, "they aren't 
yet legal tender. They are only valid when 
they ure brought into circulation by die 
Bundesbank or u Land central hank." 

So much for the money that isn't yet 
cash hm would he if I were to pocket it 
mul use it to pay for a Big Mac at the 
nearest hamburger place. 

Herr Mcisicr smiles wanly at the very 
idea. No. lie says, not a single pfennig 
has left the building illegally and unac¬ 
counted for since it was inaugurated two 
years ago. 

The last successful hrcuk-in was in 
1906. the year in which a tailor. Wil¬ 
helm Voigt, plundered the treasury of 
the Berlin borough of Kripcnick wearing 
a Prussian captain's uniform. 
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A Bavarian soldier, Wilhelm Konig, 
broke and entered the old mint via the 
dry hed of a stream and made his geta¬ 
way with 130,000 marks in gold ten- 
niark pieces. 

But he spent his money loo lavishly 
and was soon arrested. 

Today the blanks arc manufactured 
by private engineering firms and deliv¬ 
ered to the mini by truck. But when (key 
arrive in steel containers their contents 
have already been counted to the last 
coin-to-be. ,. 

A truckload of blanks for one;pfen¬ 
nig pieces consists of 300*000 units — 
always 300,000. hut to he on the safe 
side the number is first checked, elec¬ 
tronically mul at liglnningspccd. 

The blanks are passed straight 
through to u yellow container that is 
rushed by fork-lift truck to one of the 
23 dies. 


N early 14,000 people have opened 
accounts at Germany’s first alterna¬ 
tive bank in its first 100 days. 

The Okobank, or ecological bank, is a 
cooperative venture in Frankfurt with net 
duily receipts of between DM150,000 
and DM250,000. The organisers und 
their customers have become known as 
the "tennis-shoe hankers". 

At the end or the first week'in August 
the money held in Okobank accounts to¬ 
talled DM18.2m. Yet even if the bank 
readies it target or DM30m in deposits 
by the end of its first year in business, it 
will still he liny by German hanking 
standards. 

It is the only hank in the country that 
tells investors exactly what is being done 
wilh their money. 

The Okobank' is pledged not to invest 
funds in large-scale chemicals, atomic en¬ 
ergy, armaments, genetic engineering or 


A conveyor belt upends them into the 
interior of the machine, counting the 
blanks in the process. There are still 
300,000, to no-one's surprise. 

They are stopped in their trucks, as it 
were, for a fraction of a second, but that 
is enough to dic-stanip (hem und make 
them unmistakably the tiny copper coin 
with the oak leaf emblem and the figure 
I. 

A liquid crystal display indicates a fi¬ 
gure. either 857 or 858. Thai is the 
number of strokes of the die stamp per 
m nunc. 

Each stroke represents up to 2UU 
tonnes of pressure on the blank, but on¬ 
ly a third on the liny one-pfennig blank. 

in the Munich mint's early days pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear by a human 
arm wielding » hammer. 

That was in 1156, an important year 
for Munich. It was the year in which 
Henry the Lion burnt down the bishop's 
salt road bridge over the Isnr near Freis¬ 
ing. 

At the same lime he transferred the 
right to coin money to a newly-built 
mint in the village of Munich. 

In the early 19th century the Munich 
mint became the official mint of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. In 1871, when the 
right of coinage passed to the Reich, it 
was issued with the letter D, which still 
marks every coin struck in Munich. 

Berlin had the letter A. West German 
marks are no longer minted in Berlin* 
but East German marks are, and they 
still have the letter A. 

Four of the original eight mints in the 
German Reich survive in the Federal 
Republic of Gerpiany. The y ar 
nich; : SUitigort 

Karlsruhe (G). . - J ■ ***,;„ ■ * (i •• 

:'/yft£r the SeAoiyJ: Wpijld. I he 

Berlin mint was out of bounds tywefcM 
tiie West, was concerned,' so; jjsjjjjpip 
1948 currency reform warplanftc 
. a special department headed, by LtTd- 
wig! Eftierg. OfcJWtMfdi njjnfjwas, en¬ 
trusted with -the,tule*of moling' the 
master-dies for the ne^ d^uischemark 

I Ili40yc'af!r'j34-bll]ion qqln^haye been 
stru&ki: jil’ ! K Federal Republjc, or., 

t(ie hqpmlfy slbt m&cKinei. 1 ^' ' 

Miamifi can mint 2if£mJii|on coins a 
day. Steeling 2<$ peril OMUof' this de*i 




South Africa. 

Priority is given to loans for businesses 
or projects with the emphasis on welfare 
or ecology. 

Savings bonds arc said by Okobank 
spokesman Torsten Mur (in to lie selling 
like hot cakes. About DM-1.3m of the 
customers' DM9.5m in savings account 
deposits have been invested in long-term 
bonds. 

Roughly DMlm has been invested in 
"environment bonds.” which .ire particu¬ 
larly popular with eeo-savers. 

Me says: "Our concept has thus come 
jfiio its own from die outset. NcurJy halt 
our customers have opted for the form of 
savings in which ihcy have n say in how 
their money is invested." 

Loans granted were less spectacular in 
the hunk's first lilt)days. 

The balance sheet and articles of asso¬ 
ciation set a credit limit of DM I Im at 
present, or 60 per cent of the balance. 

By the end of August only DM 1.75m 
had been invested in 45 alternative busi¬ 
ness projects ranging from printers, cafes 
and bookshops to publishers, organic 
farmers and a furniture designer. 

They were granted loans of between 
DM5,000 and DM200,000. Loan applic¬ 
ations totalling o further DM 1.7m arc be¬ 
ing considered. 

Several dozen projects and business 
ventures have been turned down. They 
applied for loans totalling DM6m, Herr 
Martin says. “There are things we just 
can’t bankroll" 

Business concept's and ideas were fre¬ 
quently unconvincing, the credit risk too 
high. But medium-term loans would be 
considered (f backed by guarantees given 

down showed how kqcq jh^d^nand was 
for soufc&Lof AwLiciqiiverf- 

Octafwtrwhein. t 
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A Stone-Age message throws light 
into a faraway black hole 


M rx Planck research scientists in 
Munich urc taking a closer look at 
Sagiiturius and the heart of our galaxy, 
the Milky Way. 

Their target, known to nstrominters 
os the SgrA complex, seems likely to he 
a black hole about 25.(100 light-years 
away t him the ft War system. 

(A liglu-ycar. incidentally, is the dis¬ 
tance light covers in n year. It is about 
l 0,1)011,001), (KKUHlOkm.) 

So electromagnetic radiation from 
SgrA received today was first emitted 
when Stone Age irnm was still painting 
cave walls in Europe and the first Indi¬ 
ans settled in America. 

By cosmic .standards 25.000 years is 
next to no time. The image relayed by 
radiation lens nl thousands of years old 
is merely u snapshot, so to spoil k. 

Tlic artificial eyes used by the Mu¬ 
nich scientists arc blind to visible light 
frequencies. They would be unable to 
see anything ordinurily visible in any 
ease; interstellar dust obscures the light 
emitted. 

Ira infrared and radio wave frequen¬ 
cies. however. SgrA comes through loud 
and clear. 

The radio wave picture is that of a 
compact source less than three billion 
kilometres in diameter, surrounded by n 
mini-spiral of ionised hydrogen. 

This gas envelops the central region 
over a distance of up to 10 light years. 
The centre of the Milky Way is partly 


JtiJlncrStaDt-^njriflfr 


embedded in nnd surrounded by a ring 
of hot dust which appears to rotate at n 
speed of KMIkm an hour. 

Its orbit is not regular. There are power¬ 
ful turbulences, and (hey appear, or so 
Max Planck scientists surmise, to make 
part of the gits cloud bleak loose from the 
rotation and plummet into the centre. 

So the signs are Ihul the nucleus of 
the complex consists of highly-cmtccn- 
trated muss. The Munich scientists have 
arrived at a weight of roughly three mil¬ 
lion suns, so there seems to be someth¬ 
ing strange in tile centre of the galaxy. 

A pointer to what it might be i> given 
by the answer to the question: “Whul is 
it that makes the interstellar ring or dust 
shine so brightly in the infrared range?" 

The ring of dust is evidently heagted 
by powerful ultraviolet radiation. It is 
nil "oven" with a temperature of 35,000* 
(‘ aiul cun only he satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained in terms of a central source with 
n power of about 1(1 million suns. 

It certainly .seems to he ;j strange cus¬ 
tomer, a black hole in the heart of the 
Milky Way, a mass so condensed dun 
nothing cun escape from it. 

The M;i.\ Planck .scientists may say 
lhut the idea of a gigantic black hole is 
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still a mere surmise, hut astrophysicists 
have long fell it may well he the case. 

Black holes arc fell to exist at the 
heart of other galaxies, cosmic pheno¬ 
mena caused by the collapse of a central 
mass equivalent to millions of suns. 

Signals registered by an American sa¬ 
tellite in the early 1980s were the first 
sign that our own galaxy might have a 
black hole in its licnri. 

They were gamma rays that could on¬ 
ly have come from k specific magnesium 
isotope resulting front radioactive decay 
of the aluminium isotope, 26. 

Aluminium 26 is felt by die experts to 
result from the fusion of hydrogen nuc¬ 
lei ami magnesium in the superheat of 
nova or supernova explosions. 

Measurements tuken in the early 
1980s were too imprecise to identify the 
sector of the Milky Way from which the 
gamma radiation originated. 

New light on this point has been shell 
by a Compton telescope developed at 
the Max Plnnck Extra-Terrestrial Re¬ 
search Institute in Munich. 

The telescope was launched by bal¬ 
loon from Brazil and beamed m the cen¬ 
tre of the Milky Way throughout its 
four-utul-ii-liulf-hoiir mission, 

ft recorded data of die radioactive al¬ 
uminium decay I rum the region. 

The data enabled scientists to recon¬ 
struct u "light picture" ol the area mill to 
compare it with various assumptions on 
the distribution of exploding stars from 
which the cosmic aluminium mieht have 
hailed. 

The likeliest assumption was found to 
be that it originated from a single point- 
shaped source in the heart of the galaxy. 

The explosion at the heart of the Mil¬ 
ky Way in which these new elements 
were forged one or two million years 
ago must have been gigantic. 

The aluminium in question corre¬ 
sponds to the mass of three to five suns 
and can only be explained in terms of 
about 5(10.000 suns. 

Other assumptions bused on scat¬ 
tered nova and supernova explosions 
are far less .satisfactory explanations of 
this amount of aluminium. The most 
plausible explanation is an enormous 
object in the centre of the Milky Way. 

More sensitive 


Scientists are keenly awaiting data to 
be compiled by the gamma radiation ob¬ 
servatory that is scheduled lo be sanUpvw* 
tu space by space shuttle in 1990. 

The Compton telescope designed and 
built in Munich will also be on board. It 
is 30 times more sensitive than its 
predecessors. 

Speculation is meanwhile permitted. 
The latest idea is that conditions’ in the 
hot maelstrom of matter surrounding n 
black hole may be ideal for synthesising 
new elements. 

Research scientists ut the University 
id Chicago ami the California Institute 
or Technology recently conducted a : 
complex computer simulation pro¬ 
gramme to back up this theory. 
i They even say some of the inclnls in 
the solar system may originate from the 
fusion “oven" .surrounding the black 
hole at the heart of the galaxy. 

Hernd Schuh 

(Kiilnur Su ill-Anzuigcr, Culugn«, 311 July t VKK) . 



Model of the free-fall tower. 

(Photo: Bremen Press Inlorniaimn) 

It’s a long, long, 
way down to 
the — bump! 

T he first zero-gravity free-fall tower 
in Europe is scheduled to c»mo into 
use next year. 

Tfic l-M metre |.ik»in 472 fceOh^i- 
in ihc grounds ol Bremen University, "ill 
be a widely visible sign of Bremen's pio¬ 
neer role in European space technology. 

It will enable experiments which 
would otherwise have had to be made in 
□liter space at great cost to be simulated 
much more cheaply on earth. 

Inside the minaret-shaped building 
objects will free fall 120 metres three 
times a day, simulating zero gravity, ora 
slate of weightlessness, for five seconds 
at a lime. 

The system .means, that Bremen will 
have much better conditions (or zero- 
gravity trials than e^ist in the United 
States, where the two existing fall low¬ 
ers are in Huntsville. Texas, and 
land, Ohio. ' 

Both arc 20■years old and,out ol date. 
They are also limited to only one exper¬ 
iment a day. 

Principals in Bochum, Erlangen, To-: 
kyo and Madras have already booked 
sessions at the centre- of applied space 
tgchno^gy and mlcrofaravilation, a de¬ 
partment of the production engineering;,, 
faculty at Bremen -University. 

Prof^sdiffjgiis J,' Rath, head of th* 
Bremep centre, has signed a contract, 
with Mitsui of Japan laying down the' 
terms of cooperation with Japanese ift’i 
dustry. ; 

The towor plus adjacent laboratories!, 
and the administrative block will cod] 
DM24tn ; . Costs are bfcing shared by tWj 
0,0Oh Ministries of Research and Tecfcrf: 
nolugy, Education and Science, 

Ljmd of Bremen artd-i local compani#/.; 
MBB-Erno, Krupp-Atlas Elcktropygj: 
and OHB System GmbH. 

The hard core of (he facility will bout- 
capsule filled lo.ttyc.briiu wjth high teuP' 
During the .gapsule'f free fail, its IntetiQJjj 
will have zefo gravity, 

The five-second fall is time cnougOS®;:*; 
—: .Continued on pagu ft. —**fP(! 
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Daimler-Benz’s march 
into military hardware 


Duimlcr-Bcnz lias been, diversifying out 
of cars. The group last year replaced its, 
chief executive, Werner Brcitschwcrdt, 
who , is an expert on cars, with Edzard 
Reuter, the son of a former mayor of 
West Berlin and a man with, a mind more 
geared (o diversification. It is Reuter's 
Influence that has led Daimler-Benz to 
buy Into MTU (engines), Dornier (air¬ 
craft) and AEG (electronic and electrical 
products) and develop n giant concern 
with annual sales of about 3 per cent of 
the German GNP. Now, the next step 
has ncnrly bccii completed: n share in 
aerospace firm McsxcntchniiU-Bflikow- 
Blolim (MBB), which has n 37.9 per cent 
holding In Airbus Industrie. Thjs article, 
by Sabine Meyer, appeared In the 
NUmberger Naclirlchlcn. 

T he flagship of German industry; 

Daimler-Benz, is arming itself for the 
future: its chairman. Eilznrd Reuter, has 
his eyes firmly on the future and is taking 
the group into armaments anil aerospace. 

Daimler-Benz has taken over 56 per 
cent of the AEG equity; it also held until 
recently 65.5 per cent of Domicr. the air¬ 
craft manufacturer (the holding is now 
down to 54per cent): nnd it wholly owns 
engine manufacturer MTU. 

The next move is just around the corn¬ 
er: involvement in Germany's largest aero¬ 
space company. Messersehnnll-Biilkow- 
HI.dun (MBB).* 

I he iii.n.iihoii * 11.11 i-ui*. no fining 
iiilt eTnse.* The laics’! development is that 
.icfieeiuenl has been reached with the 
liormer family so that the way is open for 
Daimler-Benz's planned re-organisation ot 
MBB. 

Ihc Dornier heirs have sold off iheir 
co-determination rights lo Daimler-Benz. 

Continued from page 8 

which to mix new metal alloys, to analyse 
combustion processes and to carry out bi¬ 
ological experiments normally impossible 
due to the Earth’s gravitational pull. 

The Bremen experiments will also be 
interesting in the context of engine deve¬ 
lopment, materials research and flow tech¬ 
nology. 

-.Inside the tower extremely powerful 
pumps will reduce pressure, leaving resid¬ 
ual gravitation equivalent to a mere milli¬ 
onth of standard gravity.' 

Such low ratings have not even been re¬ 
gistered on board Spatieldb. 1 

Like film stuntmen the capsule will 
"splash down” in a special container lined 

..r^Thc capsule is two metres long; 80cr 
diameter and can carry payloads of up to 
200kg, reaching a fully laden weight of 
300kg. 

As n further move there are plans to 
catapult the capsule sky-high before its 
Tree fall. ’ 

Scientific experiments will be super¬ 
vised from a cdnlrol panel using fitted 
measuring devices aiid a computer that 
controls 1 processus and stores and relays 
data. . • 

Chemists, physicists and biologists will, 
be able lo follow the Course of their exper¬ 
iments visually. 

A video camera will record them,* tut ^vjil 
a high-speed camera capable of taking,up 1 
to 6,000 frames per second,' — v.- 

• . Wlnfried Wessendorf 

(Die Well. Bonn. 27 July IV8H) 



Trucks 


The advance of 
Daimler-Benz into armaments 
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In n counter-move. 

Daimler reduced its 
holding to 54 for 
cent, accoriiing to 
Marline Dornier- 
Tiefcnthaler, spokes¬ 
woman for the 
Dornier family. The 
only stumbling block 
now Is Airbus Indus¬ 
trie. in which MfiB 
has a 37.9 per cent 
holding. The Bonn 
cabinet will make a 
decision about fur¬ 
ther financing of Ihc 
Airbus after the 
summer recess. If 
Daimler-Benz's par¬ 
ticipation in MBB 
comes about (30 per 
cunt of the MBB 
equity, and no-one now doubts that this 
will happen) then the Federal Republic's 
largest industrial undertaking will become 
even larger. 

The union between MBB and Daimler- 
Bctiz will create an organisation of about 
400.1)00 employees with turnover of 
about DMKOhn. 

Germany's largest financial insliuunvi. 
Deutsche Bank, is n major shareholder 
(28.1 per cent) and as such lias n place on 
the Daimler-Benz supervisory board. 

Not only that: Dcuischc Bank chiel ex¬ 
ecutive Allred llcrrhaiisen is chairman *4 

lit*. L>.tilliLi bun.: -UJ.-V.I.i:<\'lj WmUI. 

Many have reservations about this con¬ 
centration of power, brought about by of 
all people l-Dl* Economic Affairs Minis¬ 
ter. Martin Bangeinunn. 

The chairman of the Daimler-Benz 
workers' council, Herbert Lucy, fears that 
Bonn could one day he blackmailed. 

He asks: “Which government could 
deny success to an organisation that em¬ 
ploys doo.uunr 
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SPD jmliiicinns such as economic af¬ 
fairs spokesman Wolfgang Roth and I lam- 
burg’s new mayor, Henning Voschcrnu. 
speak of the emergence of a "military - 
industrial complex.” 

Reservations about the creation of ibis 
industrial colossus have also been raised in 
the Monopolies Commission. Berlin. 

Professor Ulrich Imnicngn. thninnnn of 
the Commission, would have liked to have 
prohibited the amalgamation, but lhal 
would mil have spelled ihe end for long ol 
ihe links between Daimler-Benz anil 
MBB 

1 )iu l.iv. tillk'W.-, Lioiminu. Allan* Min¬ 
ister Baiigemann to override rulings from 
the Monopolio Commission if the limita¬ 
tion of die competitive element is in the 
host interests of die economy as a whole 
and public welfare. 

Daimler boss Rcuier can understand 
the feeling of unease caused by the crea¬ 
tion of this industrial giant, hut he coun¬ 
tered this recently in a TV interview by 
saying: ”1 cannot accommodate myself tu 


people's feelings. We have lo adjust to 
Europe anil the competition from the 
Americans and the Japanese. The action 
we have taken is the only correct path we 
can lake and we must take it." 

Reuter is uni very keen to have his or¬ 
ganisation labelled as a armaments 
manufacturer. According to his figures 
only ten per cent of the group's turnover 
was achieved from armament (defence) 
sales. , 

Nevertheless subsidiaries Dornier. 
MTU and Ihc. MBB organisation chalk 
up a half of their turnover from arma¬ 
ments contracts, and even AEG docs its 
hesi business in this sector. 

Daimler-Benz's amalgamation with 
MBB means that Germany’s entire avia¬ 
tion and space industry is now under one 
roof at Daimler-Benz headquarters in 
Stuttgart. The Daimler-Benz group is 
now also one of the ten largest.industrial 
undertakings in Ihc world. 

A third of all armaments contracts 
from the Federal Republic will be han¬ 
dled by this industrial giant, capable of 
supplying every kind of military equip¬ 
ment — fighter bombers (Tornado) and 
tanks, missiles and mine-sweepers, heli¬ 
copter gun-ships and military trucks., 

The Uunileswellr, the German Army, 
will have to adjust to the new monopoly 
organisation, which dominates all iiufiari¬ 
al competitors. 

Even tank-builders Kruuss-Maffci and 
weapons manufacturers Diehl arc within 
the field of Daimler-Benz influence. 
MBB indirectly has a 12.5 per cent hold¬ 
ing in Krausx-Mulfci and operates Rlli 
Kukclcnlcchnik Guild I. a missiles munii- 
luclurcr. jointly with Diehl. 

The uiily tlv in the MBB ointment is. 
as ever, the Airbus. Hangcmatin s hopes 
dial Daimler-Benz could tcitese tax¬ 
payers ol basing lo proside billions m 
subsidies io ibi' \trhiis. whu It ihc >Mte 
still has lo fluid, disappeared a long lime 
ago. 

Edzard Reuter lias made n crystal 
clear that he will not prosaic a cent lor 
the Airbus. Bonn will have to continue 
shouldering this economic risk. 

Only when the Airbus is making a 
profit is Reuter prepared to re-open dis¬ 
cussions. Sahnn* Meyer 

(NurnKTCcr N.«chndilen. 5 Aiiuusr ivsst 


T he agreement between Daimler-Benz 
and the Dornier heirs about the fu¬ 
ture of Daimler-Benz's majority holding 
in Dornier has cleared the way forwurd 
for the controversial Do 328 aircraft pro¬ 
ject. 

With a cash injection of DM3U0m 
from Daimler, Domicr can press ahead 
with the 30-scot, twin-engine turbo-prop 
aircraft. '• 1 ' 

The rcvivial of the project within 
Dornier, a company with a long tradition 
of aircraft manufacture, is proof of the 
Dornier family's contihucd ability to 

_ rt . ^ 

fompanjTHKs already supplied 50 
clients with the 19-seal, short-haul, light 
transport plane Do 228. Dornicr's capa¬ 
cities have been concentrated on this 
plane. ’ ■■ 1 

Last yeaf the company had sales 'of 
DM752m, compared with DM911 in 
1986. The Do 328 should ensure Dorn- 
ier’s future into the 1990s. 1 • • 

Early in J987 Dornier 1 Invested 
DM50m in Ihe preliminary researched 
development phase for this aircraft. It as 
.hopedjlhat Do-328s would ba rolling‘off 
tho-producfioit lineby-JP92. ; z •-* 
Then in June*:because of dticertointfes 
.about- financing 1 ;the Dornier* executive 
ijja&rd i and -Dftimler-Benzf as- majority' 
shareholder, halted'the project. ;-' *• *• 1 

: -The. Dornier worker# icoupdll >re-> 
jajdcd this: a» endangering 4iQ0Q jobfel at 


Deal clears the 
way for new 
Dornier aircraft 

Dornier plant in Munich and Friedrichs- 
hafen. ; • ■ ■ 

The 150 contracts for Do 228 aircraft 
were achieved in many cases with the an¬ 
nouncement by Dornier of an extension 
of the range lo the : po 1 ?28j^'-^'r^^ . 

This plane should stengthen Domier's 
involvement In civil aircraft manufacture; 
but many observers believe that the Do 
328 will burst on the booming shorl-houl 
nnd feeder plane market too late in 1992. 

■ The 30-seater plane will enter into a 
sector of (he market in which several 
companies, are ‘already successfully op¬ 
erating. • 1 : • ;R •••" 7 

i-There * is* for instance the SF (Snob 
Fairchild) 340, a model produced by. the 
Swedish Saab firm.*' ■.■■ •. ••• •. • ' 

: uThq SF-04Oi>b ttidd I n the Federal Re¬ 
public of FriedriebshaFen/ 

The Swlss^ Grosser compahy, ih-which 1 
Swissair has h-SO per e^il holdSng^tios 
bilen<flylngithem'feipta>m«ti|rtcy 
^Ther0asIw8ft*hi'lBiso'!dir* thewffiar4(cfr ! 
manufaqiured‘by de Haviland^EGuntMiai 1 
wWShds^isvbsldlarybfBoejng^ 


I he Brazilian Embraer 121) is also in 
this short-haul category and is operated 
by the Frankfurt-based DLT (in which 
Lufthansa has a 60 per cent holding). 

The Do 328 is a further development 
of the Do 228 (that, was deployed hist 
year by Sudavia between Munich and 
Sanrbriicken). 

A model built in the ratio of l ; 10 was 
shown at the international Hanover air 
show in spring this year and created 
some l hing of a se nsation. 

The Do 328 will have a .range of ap¬ 
proximately 1,300 kilometres and a speed 

per 

hour. Because tnc: passenger accommoda¬ 
tion will be pressurised il.twill be more 
comfortable than the.smaller model. -, 

In an interview with economics maga¬ 
zine .WJwchajtoyache, Dornier chairman 
Johann Schaffler. assumed i)i(U within 15 
years of steri-up of production 400 Dp 
32i8s.would Idi* ?.'■ tif.-V:. * • 

\Vith K j r, dojigj::. tpxehdDae«, me >rPf 
DlVjlJ .80f,it;.is.lWR^otpcJ'}l.h|tb.with.sales of 
(hU.qrdlQfi'ihe pr.oJeQLwpuld move into 
profitability!. Thi%dhK*MdiAvou)d only 
. he fQachedbWitj) |Jt9, Sjnpfie^Po 228 with 

. it. - ■ 

-diitKPl --%t]efWi»e|s9 includcfl.rw 
woukl parti-. 

!>■ ' dptiftwd i 
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BALLET/DANCE 


They’re not born; and making them 
still presents big problems 


*3 


T he Germans are not quite (lie horn 
ballet dancers that some other folk 
arc. says Gert Rcinhulm. ballet director 
□t the Deutsche Oper in Berlin since 
1961. 

RcinhoJm lias had his own hallet 
.school, the Berliner Tanznkntlcmic, Tor 
21 years. In the early years of German 
ballet, in the late 1940s and J950s, he 
was one of the Tew tlemscur nobles of in¬ 
ternational reputation who brought 
classical ballet to Germany. 

Over the years, he has seen many at¬ 
tempts to improve standards of ballet 
training get off to energetic starts but 
falter badly. 

After half a century or being involved 
in ballet, is the comment: "The Germans 
arc not born dancers," the only tiling 
that can be said? No-one wus born a 
dancer, he says. Not even Negroes, 
whom it is assumed have rhythm in their 
blood. A sense of rhythm, u predisposi¬ 
tion to the dance, may be inherited. 

Or not til nil, us the cusc may he. in 
Kcinluilm's view. It is obvious that u 
good third of oar affluent citizens are 
over-weight. The sedentary occupations 
of many lead to n physical sluggishness 
among young people. 

Anyone who would like to do more 
thun the obligatory sports at .school, 
must take the initiative himself, particu¬ 
larly ir he is drawn towards "the dance." 

The fact that there arc so few young 
people taking to bullet in this country is 
based In a large extent on the dubious 
image a lire in the arts has. 

A generation ago the arts had a repu¬ 
tation for immorul behaviour. Today 
parents look nt the wretched job oppor¬ 
tunities in the arts and the social risks of 
pursuing a career in them — objections 
that arc made against dancing and the 
ballet more forcefully than against act¬ 
ing, the musical theatre and member¬ 
ship in an orchestra. 

The decision to train professionally 
to dance must be made at the age when 
other children go to secondary school, 
and thus begin on the path towards ob¬ 
taining career qualifications. 

Pursuing a dual path, ballet training 
plus the Hochschttlreife, academic stand¬ 
ard required for university entrance, is 
filled with pitfalls. Most attempts arc 
doomed to failure because of the double 
hurden and the sheer problem of fitting 
everything into the time available. 

Hquolly, many trained dancers fail be¬ 
cause they cannot stand the pressures. 

Disillusioned and disappointed, they 
move into other professions and the pco- 
ple they have to compete with by now of¬ 
ten have higher academic qualifications. 

'Then, which father wants to see his son 
as a dancer on the stage? A daughter — 
thaTs all right. Bui a dancing son? 

Many parents see -ballet as being a 
son Of feminine activity like hospital or 
kindergarten work. 

The profession of male dancer, on the 
other hand, seems unmanly, somehow alli¬ 
ed lohomascxunllty. Prejudices live long. 

The inilialora of the Munich-bused 
Hein?. Bo$l foundation recognised this 
about 10 years ago when It started (u en¬ 
courage male dancers. The foundation Is 
named after a German mule dancer who 
died in 1975 at the age or 28 from cancer. 

'fhe private foundation has for some 
lime now* also rraiitcd female dunCers. It 
is u school with an international reputa¬ 
tion. !l has recently been involved in 


ballet training at the state-run College 
of Music in Munich and over the years it 
has taken on more and more of the Col¬ 
lege's ballet training responsibilities. 

A couple of attempts to improve bal¬ 
lot training in this country have been 
very successful. 

At the end of the 1960s things began 
happening. John Crnnkn, who had led 
tile Stuttgart Hallet to international 
fame, added to the Ballet a school of 
dancing, similar to the organisations 
that the great ballet nations have had for 
centuries, such ns in Leningrad, Paris or 
Copenhagen. 

Very quickly a considerable union in 
of lulcnl was discovered. This led to the 
Federal Republic getting recognition 
for the first time us u country for train¬ 
ing ballet duncers. 

If it hud not been for the pioneering 
role taken on by Stuttgart it is unlikely 
that the ballet school attached to the 
Hamburg Opera would huve got off its 
murks quite so fortunately. 

The school was founded by Ham¬ 
burg’s bullet director, John Ncumeicr. 
After ten years it lias not only moved in¬ 
to a splendid building, it is beginning to 
advance into the first rank of important 
schools of bullet in the world, due to the 
marvellous successes it has had in train¬ 
ing dancers. 

The Hamburg school is the only 
“company school" in the Federal Re¬ 
public. Dancers can be trained in the 
best possible wav for l heir .profession) in 
close association with a working ballet 
ensemble. 

Gert Rcinhulm has recognised the 
advantages of such un arrangement for a 
long time. His dual function as ballet di¬ 
rector and head of u school of ballet 
makes it possible for him to place pupils 
from his ballet school in productions at 
the Deutsche Oper in Berlin. 

W hen dance scholars from all over 
the world met in Essen earlier this 
year at the first international congress 
of its kind, they confirmed that, apart 
from the US. their discipline is the poor 
> cousin of the academic world. 

The US is the pioneer of the disci¬ 
pline. Its plight elsewhere is accounted 
■ for by'lhe fact that dance scholarship in¬ 
volves a close and indissoluble link he- 
: tween theory and practice, which is re¬ 
garded with suspicion hy the university 
establishment. It seems unacademic. 
No-one intended to maintain that 

Outsiders may Teel that theory is giv- 
; en too much importance. Dancers them- 
I selves say that practice is the vital clc- 
i ment. 

It hns been the task of the practition¬ 
ers in dance to articulate whut they do 
nnd develop a vocabulary and a metho¬ 
dology to facilitate academic contact. 

It seems that more and more suppor¬ 
ters ure being won over to this realisa¬ 
tion. • . 

The Cologne-hascd German Acade¬ 
my of Dance, founded os a non-profit 
society u year ago, has . taken up the 
cause of reflection, dicussion and re- 
' search in the dance. It modestly aims at 
influencing lay people and professionals 
about .the practice of dance training in 
this country: 

If dance scholarship is to gain a firm 


If Rcinholm can bring about the far- 
reaching plans he hns in mind then the 
Tanzakadcmic will he attached to tile 
Deutsche Oper. 

John Ncumeicr has the difficult task 
of appointing n new leading dance in¬ 
structor (teaching dancing and [lie his¬ 
tory and theory of dancing). 

The successful. applicant will prob¬ 
ably not he a German — that would be a 
lypicul upshot for this country. - ■ ■ 

It hns produced - fewer renowned 
dnnee instructors than nude or female 
dancers. There is a reason for this in his¬ 
tory, but not only in history. 

Countries with famous schools of Ind¬ 
ict, countries where academic dancing 
originates such ijs Indy, France and 
Russia, have formed over die centuries 
(lie development and popularity of this 
courtly art. They have created dancer 
personalities whose names became 
known worldwide. 

A requirement for their ballet train¬ 
ing was competent instructors. They 
were to be found nnd their teaching 
methods refined in locations where 
stage dancing was already well esta¬ 
blished — whicli Germany could only 
maintain with complete justification uf- 
ter John Cranko made the initial moves 
in Stuttgart. 

Toduy it should be the task of the col¬ 
leges of music (and eventually the state) 
to improve cducniional standards. So it 
is not surprising that heavy weather has 

No proof of ability is required io train 
young dancers privately off one's own 
bat and oil one's ow n account. 

The thousands of private ballet 
schools arc not under the control of any 
body of laws or even friendly supervi¬ 
sion. 

What is worse is that the heads of 
these schools are not legally responsible 


The longing for 
a place 
in academia 

place among the faculties of German 
universities then different efforts arc 
called for. 

The Germun Academy of Dunce is 
not without its predecessors. There 
have been an astonishing numbcr . Qf aK 
tempts to ensure and improve dancing 
a ml dance training with organisations of 
various degrees of efficiency. 

There havo bccn just as many at¬ 
tempts to improve the social conditions 
of the dancer as well. 

The history of these attempts, the histo¬ 
ry of the first Germun dancing masters as-: 
sociation uf 1873, the congress of dancers, 
and the vurious dancers and instructors 
associations, will never be written. 

Ultimately the history of these attempts 
is n history of failure, for personal or orga¬ 
nisational reasons, or on economic or poli¬ 
tical grounds,. Progress, if there was ever 
any, was made at a snail's pace. - ; 

Kurt Peters, doyen of German: (lance 
criticism and of the founding committee 
of the new association, knows this only 
too well out of his own experience. ; 

■ i He started the direct forerunners of 


for the false promises they make to 
keep their believing, paying clients, or 
for the bodily harm the young dancers 
suffer because of their teachers' lack l 
of knowledge of their subject. > 

Private ballet schools are usually 
opened by former dancers, who at 4Q 
(have to) end their careers. Some have 
to bow out earlier because of injury. 

As is the case now these dancers arc 
legally edvered only by inadequate so¬ 
cial benefits for the 20 years Until they 
arc due for a pension, it would then be 
dynical to deny them by legislation the 
only means they have of earning a liv¬ 
ing in this interim period — in a priv¬ 
ate ballet school. 

This miserable situation must be 
laid at various doors — despite pro¬ 
mises to improve the situation it re¬ 
mains as it was. 

The number and the professional le¬ 
vel of young, German dancers cnnnol 
he improve if the training from in¬ 
structors is all ni .fixes and sevens, nnd 
if the social benefit network for dan¬ 
cers is full of holes. 

Many people arc reluctant to cla¬ 
mour for government action. But this 
is an instance in which it seems revfoy ^ 
necessary.,But whether anything will 
be done Is another mattqr. , 

The Heinz Bosl Foundation has ap¬ 
proached the private dnneing schools 
on its own initiative — to get them to 
overcome their reservations about 
cooperating with one unolhcr. 

Ambitious private ballet schools 
cooperate (at least regionally) rather 
than compete with one another, so 
that with their joint resources they can I 
improve the level of training. 

The first fine arts gymnasium in the 
Federal Republic has been opened at 
Werden, a district of Essen,. 

I lie Education Ministry in Diisscl- 
dorf is trying to provide training in 
dancing and school studies running 
parallel to one another. 

It can he said, then, that something 
is being done about ballet training in j 
(his country. 

Horst Volhner 

(DurTHgt-sspiugL-l. Berlin. 10 August l*WX) 

the German Academy of Dance in 1953 
and 1960 in Hamburg and Cologne. 

The disappointing experiences of the 
past do not alter the fact that it is essential j 
for a forum of the kind Peters intends., 

Its chances of survival seem tq : 
least belter than the dance and^Wri 
councils that were established recently 
with fine-sounding statutes, whiqftjj(ail$l)JP. 
conceal, however, that they wejt-pd^ 8 ^^ 
set up to serve the imerestsjjif-the founder. 

The Cologne academy would like to 
gain influence, but in a specific context. 

The academy hns traced in Germany 
J^PM&dSpartmcnts of^llpges of ■ 

sic that cnll themselves academies, oat .* 
nope of them liyodup to t.fo s >Hle; dance - 
history, d&necMjiepry and education" - 
and other disciplines “ore .chaotic,''.and 
“the ignorance of pupils about the . 
danced remains unchanged. . . . . ' ' l . 

This:'is how the German Academy of) .. 
Dancc:sees the tasks before it and want*» 
to direct Alts course towards, research)^} 
documentation and teaching. ■ ■■ 

/ The acedomy will bring together P e °^| 
pic: interested in the dance,- fheoretiw|j| 
dans and those in practical fields, peo$||| 
pie. of ovary shade of opinion, so ttintflJP 
they can work.together-and reflet 
the dance together, .■*: 

: It will succeeds it remains tnifetttfltwr 
magazine, itha&appearsrat irregqlai^id^., 
tcrvals, assemble^, ■ vj.- i- •-.! A " ; * 1 
. ,pv>vi'.vi 1 Horst Volina 
; .;(>) L * (Sf ullgarter Zetifag.4. AugH»< 1 
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EDUCATION 


The bottomless pitfalls of 
being a foreign student 


A hmad Sayili, a 20-ycar-old Palesti¬ 
nian, says he wanted to study in 
Germany because “one hod more free¬ 
dom." 

He is attending the student college in 
Bonn, where foreigners without uni¬ 
versity qualifications can take on assess¬ 
ment test after a technical and language 
course usually lasting two semesters. 
Successful students can nttend a Ger¬ 
man university. 

Most of the students come from the 
Third World. School-leaving certifi¬ 
cates in European nnd Scandinavian 
countries are usually regarded as an 
adequate qualification for entrance to a 
German university. 

Before students are plagued by the 
perils of the German language and the 
acquisition of technical knowledge, they 
have to overcome difficult bureaucratic 
hurdles; they have to gel a student's visa 
from the German embassy. 

Most come to Germany in the certain 
knowledge that they will have hig finan¬ 
cial difficulties. So, is U just greater fee- 
dum that attracts them? 

Many of the 5(1.000 students from the 
Third World come for political reasons. 
Nahid, an Iranian medical student, who 
after a German-language course at the 
Goethe Institute in Pnssnu lasting sever¬ 
al months, did not return home. 

Or they arc guided hy idealism, such 
as Nicanor Hotou, a 27-year-old from 
the Cnmcroun, who stubbornly wanted 
to learn something of the great wide 
world, which was impossible in die li¬ 
mited educational possibilities available 
to him nl home. 

Added to this is the higli reputation 
that the German university system en¬ 
joys abroad, which is why the 26-year- 
old Chcol Kce Shin wanted to graduate 
m political science “in the land of <!«i- 


i. ;MkU *. ? .i.r' _ 1 

SSlfeifSlgRMEBKUR 

Martin Buschermohlc, of the Cathol¬ 
ic University Community'in Bonn, who 
is responsible for looking after foreign 
students who have fallen on hard times, 
liasYalfeirdn the authorities to do more 
to help “private" students in this coun¬ 
try- 

He said that the authorities should re¬ 
lax the restrictive practices applied to 
work permits, and that part-time jobs 
should be kept for them at the job va¬ 
cancies offices in the universities. 

Tltc Catholic University Community 
supports students from developing 
countries who Imvc fallen into need 
through no fault of their own with at a 
maximum DM600 a year. 

The Protestant Student Community is 
another important contact organisation 
Tor foreign students. Pastor Helmut 
Hofmann hns to deni with all kinds of 
questions in his consultation hours, but 
“financial problems” are by far and 
away the most regular difficulty he lias 
to deal with. 

The Protestant Student Community 
has a budget of more than DM50.001) to 
help iudividuuL cases. The Community 
in Bonn also lias an emergency fund to 


help students complete their studies, 
provided thanks to a very active church 
community in Bonn. 

Martin Buschermohlc has also asked 
that something should be done for for¬ 
eign students to study at German uni¬ 
versities who had no grant or did not 
come from affluent families. 

He asked that the emergency funds 
for foreign students, approved in a nom¬ 
inal allocation in 1986 by the Bundestag 
but deleted the following year, should 
be reinstated. 

Church officials arc looking favourably, 
on a proposal made by a member of the 
Bundestag that the Churches should pour 
DM3 million and the Bonn Education 
Ministry DM6 million into a special fund. 

In Church circles this is regarded as 
an expression of the state's willingness 
to help foreign students. 

This would provide a financial foun¬ 
dation for encouraging international 
contacts in consideration of the “special 
needs of foreign students," us spelled 
out in government university legislation. 

Proposals were made In a 1986 investi¬ 
gation Tor the Bonn Education Ministry 
for “improving the information about ad¬ 
mittance and study conditions for German 
universities uiul general information about 
living conditions in the Federal Republic.” 
about a .standardisation “of the dates and 
procedures for application ami admission 
to universities." and a two-year residential 


permit instead of one lasting only a year. 
Franz StndcJfiiaicr, head of the Bonn 
students college, said that the “problems 
of a federalist bureaucracy" could not 
be solved by proposals. 

“No-one will surrender an inch of ju¬ 
risdiction. The regulations governing 
foreigners studying in this country 
should not be a mutter of the federal 
states' authority, but should be orga¬ 
nised centrally." 

At this point the aliens authorities 
come into it. Foreign students have to. 
report to the aliens office every year nnd 
officials in this office ure solely respon¬ 
sible for granting residential permits. 

It is entirely up to them what criteria 
they apply, favourable or unfavourable 
to foreign students. 

South Korean Chcol Kce Shin, who 
has been studying in Bonn since March 
1985, finds it hard to understand why 
every year the Bonn aliens office asks 
hiip if it is his intention of remaining in 
the Federal Republic. 

He believes that the German author¬ 
ities are tun worried "that foreign stu¬ 
dents could remain here for a life-lime." 

Tnt studying fur the benefit of niy 
homeland. How could 1 live for ever in 
this foreign culture?*’ he said. 

He would like to graduate as soon ns 
possible, “so as to return home as quick¬ 
ly as possible.” This is a desire that lie 
shares with more than 70 per cent of 
foreign students. 

1 le com me ii led: “Foreign students 
represent a considerable credit for Ger¬ 
many's future international relations. 
We shall always he grateful to the Ger¬ 
mans dull we were allowed to study m 
the I'Cileral Republic. Sn\nnuv /.ill 

iKI il un..’Ini MtiLtir ( liri-i ini .1 VV.Ir 
1114111. *■ Vicii i I » 


c.llje A S^la A Hcn. u 
en. the T:iml of a 


vine, K.mi .in-l Heeth--'. 
‘art nnd learning.'' and 
mu. as is usual lor Korean students, in 
I he l> mted Stales. 

It could be that the fact that students 
do not have to pay fees could be an im¬ 
portant consideration. Germany's 
trump card over Britnin. France and ihe 
US. 

Nevertheless, despite this financial 
advantage, students who come to Ger- 
muny privately have difficulties finding 
the money to live here. 

Not all private students are as lucky 
as Nahid from Iran, Shakila from India 
nr Hussein from Egypt, all of whom 
have been fully supported by their fami¬ 
lies. 

All foreign students have to produce 
evidenefcthat they will receive financial 
■support of DM800 per month, but this 
written evidence more often than not 
dues not match up to the realities. 

David, from the Cameroon, comes 
from a poor family. He would have only 
DM25 a Month to live off if he did not 
get some part-time jobs and was not 

h<flfSlninnccs. 

This is an extreme case; but only a 
few students enn count on getting a re¬ 
gular adequate allowance. 

It is Impossible to say how many of 
the 83,000 foreign students in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic have long-term financial 
difficulties. Those concerned are not 
eager to give information, for they fear 
that this might endanger their residen- 
tin! permit. • « v 

AIT nationals' from 1 nop-European 
Community countries get only a limited 
Work permit, valid for only 10 weeks 
per year during the semester holidays.? i. 
it Is well known to officials -toI the 


J ean Mnnnct. one of the pioneers of 
European unity, once said: "If I 
could do sill it again. I would begin with 
education." 

In the 1958 Treaties of Rome, educa¬ 
tion is only referred In towards the end 
of the text, in Article 128. 

This Article states that occupational 
training should be an important element 
in cooperation. 

Its position in the text shows what sig¬ 
nificance this passage had. It was noth¬ 
ing more than a non-committal sent¬ 
ence. 

There was little intention of coming 
to any agreement over educational 
questions. Education is regarded as one 
of those untouchable areas of state ju¬ 
risdiction — schooling is still regarded 
in that light. 

Only after a shameful period of 20 
years is the realisation slowly setting in 
that the idea of “European citizens" 
cannot be implemented so long as free¬ 
dom of movement is provided for toma¬ 
toes and sardines but not for citizens, ns 
•jMputrib". 

Ctforif of movement for EC citiz¬ 
ens presupposes that they can be edu¬ 
cated in other countries of the Euro¬ 
pean Community; 

The first step was made in February 
1976. Education ministers decided on a 
campaign that would go towards making 
tho education systems conform more to 
one anbther and improve exchangea ble 
tween universities. 

: This*resolution was an Important'be¬ 
ginning; but id practice very little was 
Changed, • • -vt-' r* " *■ 

The demand-that every citizen, of the 
European Community shouldleariitWo 
tpembqr-stato languagestjtBfff hqd’ liille 
aliens office and the UnTvefrirtJfesi’tJiqtf** tflfftlenbe bn tfdhbolcurrioula'. '- 1 " ■• ' !* 
foreign students earn moneyrljke>'their ' .^Because fi^ahee ministers-Mjre" very 
fellow German students, from Sideline' ’ close; mutual edit^fljibiial’hnd<pifot pfo,- 
jobs. * - •. . ■ .— gr8rtunes j by WajorEC-members:hhVe 


Less freedom 
than tomatoes 
and sardines 

not been of real significance, although 
some or them are very promising. 

European education policies really 
came to life two or three years ago — the 
target of a Single European Market in 
1992 has been the stimulus. 

At the end of 1986 the COMETT 
programme was started, a programme 
aimed at intensifying exchanges of stu¬ 
dents and qualified personnel between 
universities so ns to strengthen Europe's 
competitive position in trade and indus¬ 
try on world morkets. 

A year later the “Erasmus" Pro¬ 
gramme followed, aimed at boosting 
student exchange within the European 
Community. 

Only K2i per centupf- thmsbw,foil lion 
students in the European Community 
study in another member-stale. By J 992 
this figure should be at least ten per 
cent. I; : • 

’(Obviously education hhd finance 
ministers will have to allocate much 
more money than the DM150m (0.2 per 
0 ont)i Which.'hns beenput asidesofar in 
the;tBt budget Tpr edaqi(lbntil pur- 
pOses. 1 e .M./ h >!*;: ''.{-.ts-j li -j ■ 

Then tfie EC Cortunlssfon' Is of the 
viewper ceiu 6T foreign students 
sbotfld’TiasutTpb.rtedby n full education 
graniv AparbfriSmfthiRt K (niistbeiolaifflv* 
ediljb^Tft'ei.!tisjulations gbVemlifj*- 
dgifsiud^nts'lnthi^cquht^cnq^betfl^ 

en iofobfilcQbiJiH Wlmbut *bktehdftli<A 

' • Thi^greatest suebesjs ih*0u^dp 
'd^ablT^al ibtes'sbifnrl h a&kervE! 


uni recognition of university degrees. 
Architects were the forerunners. Ilicy 
dime to mi agreement ui 1985 after 17 
years of arduous negotiation about the 
iengih and fields of training. Doctors 
and pharmacists followed soon after. 

These three professional groups 
agreed to bring their training into line — 
no mean task when it is remembered 
that slate education ministers in the 
Federal Republic tore out their hair 
over mutual recognition of the Ahiiur . 
the university entrance qualification. 

The EC Council of Ministers agreed □ 
few weeks ago about recognition of the 
remaining university degrees, but align¬ 
ment was not achieved. 

Bonn Education Minister Jurgen 
Mollemann said: “We must accept that 
the qualifications a member-stale stipu¬ 
lates as necessary to pursue a profession 
are fundamentally equal for pursuing 
that profession in other member-states." 

In future a German city-planner can 
setup in Portugal and an Italian doctor 
can practise in Germany. 

, “ates 

can be asked to. (axe.an .additional ex? 
animation or do pn orientation .course. 
Tor example .lawyers qr,an engineer who 
has graduated from a college having 
donqonlytlweeyqqjf^tTflintng. 

The,nwk, flfa'W&ffriljjurisdiction is 
built ,int« ifie a&m^nieint jbopt univers? 
ity.rtttrWiTW^BT^iliqnt^^cognising 
dcsr^?,^(gP^^*6qbu;ti),govptnmcnC, 
rate; tfcei .q%t!oni; frjMhe . 
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HEALTH 


Aids in the workplace: brushing aside 
a lethal risk with a dirty joke 






I magine an employee of n German 
company .si mu ling up al u stuff meeting 
and announcing: "I am HIV-positive." Is 
the very idea ubsurd? 

‘The place would lie empty in next to 
no time,” says the personnel manager of a 
Nuremberg industrial firm. ''The staff 
would demand his dismissal." 

Aids may everyone's business, as the 
slogan has it, hut it is a problem most em¬ 
ployers either pass over in silence or 
leave to their works doctors. 

Yet there cun be no denying the anxie¬ 
ty that exists in companies whose staff 
arc frequently abroad, in C'entrul Africa 
and South America. 

"If you brush the problem under the 
carpet," says Lutz Hergnti, "you merely 
breed bncteria that destroy the fabric." 

Dr Bcrgau is head of the medical ser¬ 
vice at Lufthansa. The fnhric to which he 
referred was the atmosphere or climate 
of opinion within a company. 

Lufthansa was one of the first Cicrmait 
firms to take an offensive line on the Aids 
problem. In I9K5 all the airline's sinff 
were handed n brochure a bom the virus 
together with their salary slip. They have 
since been regularly briefed on the latest 
findings. 

Two thousand Lufthansa staff have 
undergone a voluntary HIV test. But pre¬ 
cautions are only part of the campaign. A 
clear corporate concept is no less import¬ 
ant. 

There must he no segregation or dis¬ 
crimination of HIV-pnnilives and Aids 
victims. ’At Luftlmnsa we have overcome 
the fear of contact," says Dr Ucrgnti. 

Siemens hopes to make similar head¬ 
way, having gone on to the offensive nl 
the end of Inst year and concluded a com¬ 
pany agreement on Aids that deals in ex¬ 
emplary fashion with ail aspects of the 
problem. 

Nine Siemens employees have died of 
Aids, four are off sick and 17 are HIV¬ 
positive. 

These figures are not definite. Siemens 
do not keep company health statistics. 
Tests are not compulsory. 

"Anyone who wants an HIV test can 
take one," says Siemens PRO Peter Rup- 
pcnthal. “Our works doctors arc free to 
reach their own decisions." 

It was the Siemens works doctors who 
proposed a list of measures when the 
company began to wonder what to do if 
the number or Aids eases among Siemens 
staff were to increase by leaps and 
bounds. 

in June the board of directors instruct¬ 
ed managerial staff in writing ter bear 
their social responsibility in mind. This 
inennl both supplying realistic informa¬ 
tion about the disease and preventing the 
isolation and segregation of staff infected 
or sick. 

They were told that ns matters stood 
there was no job at Siemens which could 
not be performed hy an HIV-positive. “It 
must be inude clear to staff that there is 
no need for the leusi change in behaviour 
toward u fellow-Sic me us Worker who is 
suffering from Aids or’is infected hy the 
Aids virus." 

An estimated one worker in 5(10 in the 
Federal Republic of Germany is HIV- 
positive. Yet .silence still seems to be con¬ 
sidered golden. Aids is- felt not to be a 
siiituhlesubject for corporate discussion; 
Enquiries are dismissed curtly: 

"Wc employ no HlV-positivcs to the 
best of our knowledge." — “Wc don't 



send queers oversells." — "Wc can’t see 
our site workers overseas rustling to the 
nearest brothel." 

The lethal risk is brushed aside its a 
diny joke. Tolerance can't be enforced. 
Companies arc worried that the staff re¬ 
sponse might be hectic, not to say hyster¬ 
ical, if an employee were known to be 
11IV-positive. 

As one company spokesman put it: 
"We would have to have the celebrities 
round daily who share an HlV-positive's 
coffee cup in TV advertising spots." 

At MAN's Obcrhaiisen (iutclioff- 
mingshiittc division everything to do with 
Aids is dealt with by the works doctor. 
The subject does not otherwise arise. 

Al Urochier. the construction com¬ 
pany, the works doctors are also left to 
handle precautions for site workers who 
fly off in Libya ami .Sudan. 

Diehl in Nuremberg have raised the is¬ 
sue in their house maga/inc, noting that 
the presence of an HIV-positive does not 
constitute an infection risk. 

"It is most important to lag on to the e.\- 

A s recently as a decade ago self-help 
groups were viewed .sceptically hy 
politicians and specialists alike, yet they 
have come into their own as an import¬ 
ant factor in social relations. 

There arc an cstimnicd 50.000 of 
them in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many: alcoholics and drug addicts, un¬ 
employed and cunccr victims. 

Whatever the common denominator, 
self-help groups have for millions of 
Germans become their sheet anchor 
and a place where they can discuss their 
problems and personal fears and woes. 

The work done by self-help groups is 
now acknowledged by politicians. The 
Ministry of Youth, Family Affairs. 
Women and Health in Bonn has given 
financial support its go-ahead, and a 
number of groups are paid grants. 

They include the Bremer Top/ an as¬ 
sociation of about 150 self-help groups 
and self-governing projects in Bremen, 
where self-help has a longstanding tra¬ 
dition. 

The city has over 600 groups active 
in the most varied sectors. They have 
been in receipt of grants for years. 

This year the Bremer Top/ (the name, 
"Bremen Pot,” implies a lump allocation 
from which cash is drawn) has called for 
un increase in its grant from DM4m to 
DM 5 m. 

Bremen plans, by means of a self-help 
advisory council, lo base financial sup¬ 
port for self-help groups on u new con¬ 
cept. 

The new concept will he tested for an 
initial two years in key sectors, such as 
health, and extended to others if it 
proves a success.. 

The Bremer. Topf is in receipt of 
grants from the Family Affairs Ministry 
in Bonn ns It already practises part of 
what Both) has in mind, being a coo^r- 
alive organisation of charities, welfare 
associations and alternative groups. 

U was formed in 1986. Its members 
include the Bremen Gespndiieiislailen, 
of- Health Cooperative, the German 


cmplary campaigning done by the Health 
Ministry," says PRO Dirk-Michnel Zahn, 
who hopes the TV spots and company 
statements will have n cumulative effect. 

Yet despite their restraint and reserve 
directors, personnel managers, works 
doctors and jit-linusc lawyers arc well 
aware that they must act — and are brief¬ 
ing themselves on the subject. 

The German Personnel Manage men I 
Association has held two conferences on 
"Aids: Consequences for the Company.” 
They have generated so much interest 
that :i third seminar is to be held in 
Diisscldorf this imlunm. 

It will deal with specific possibilities of 
in-hnuse in format ion, with labour rel¬ 
ations and with legal aspects such ns 
whether job applicants can be legally ob¬ 
liged to take an HIV lest, whether an in¬ 
fected or sick person enn be dismissed 
and whether the management can yield to 
staff pressure for the dismissal of an 
Aids-infected colleague. 

“Precautions are no longer the prime 
consideration." says Dr Elisabeth Pott, 
head of the Federal Health Education 
Centre. "Nearly everyone now knows 
what they are." 

A change in outlook is what matters. 
Solidarity. That is the main concern of a 
new brochure entitled "Aids — What Em- 


Self-help groups 
overcome 
the scepticism 

Welfare Association (its members in¬ 
clude the Red Cross, the St John's Am¬ 
bulance Association and others), the 
municipal health department and the 
Self-Help Network. 

“I never cease to be amazed at bow 
well cooperation works and how well 
wc get on with each other,” says Cle¬ 
mens Miiller of the Gesundhehshden. 

He is a psychologist who used to 
work for the coop on a voluntary basis 
but is now paid a three-quarters salary 
out of Federal government funds. 

As a member of the alternative health 
movement he admits to never before 
having looked beyond the horizons of 
his own group. But now, ns a member of 
the Bremer Top/ he comes into contact 
with other groups ranging from the 
Rheumatism League to a four-member 
group interested in Angst und keen lo 
recruit new members. 

Bremen may hold pride of place in 
the German self-help landscape, but 
Clemens Miiller is envious of Berlin, 
where the House of Representatives 
made self-help groups an initial grant of 
DM7.5m in I9K3. 

The Welfare Association has now 
tuken over running the central self-help, 
contact and information centre; . 

Berlin’s health senator, Ulf Fink, sees 
this arrangement us a welcome instance, 
of "alternative groups and traditional 
welfare associations joining forces.” ■ 

: Berlin is the only: Land that awards 
scIMtclp groups grants on a par with the 
grants available in America, Britain or, 
say,Holland. \ 'i ..... 

! Berlin’s self-help grants budget totals 
DMIOm a year. Fihanclal backing for 


pJoyere and Employees Need lo Know" 
and a poster for works not ice boards. 1 

“Openness is the best approach," says ' 
Dr Ursual Mikulicz, head of tropical med¬ 
icine at the GTZ, a technical development 
agency in Eschborn, near Frankfurt, thru is 
largely funded by the Federal government. 

She feels it is disgraceful that public 
opinion has embarked on a virtual reli¬ 
gious feud over Aids. Aids, she says, is u 
medical problem, not a moral one. 

It must be discussed directly even 
though people may react indignantly on 
the basis of double standards. 

Infected people ought not lo travel to 
the tropics, if only beenuse they are more 
likely to contract other diseases. 

Those who do travel to the tropics 
ought to undergo a test in view of the 
mandatory vaccinations. The yellow fever 
jab can be lethal if you arc suffering from 
immune deficiency. 

Certainly, na-onc stands to benefit, 
least of all those directly nffcclcd, hy se¬ 
crecy. In tile long term company execu¬ 
tives and personnel managers cannot igno¬ 
re nn Issue ilmi hits triggered n phobia in 
their company. 

A number of countries (they include 
Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Snudi Arabia and 
Chinn) already insist on an Aids test be¬ 
fore issuing a visa for any length of time. 

That may be u ridiculous reaction, as Dr 
Mikulicz ptits it. but it is certainly indica¬ 
tive of a trend. 

Before company staff are going to sum¬ 
mon the courage lo own up to being H1V- 
po.siiivc they will need to feel sure of cure 
and attention, job safety und esprit dc 
corps. K erst in Moiler 

(Nurnhcrgcr Nnchtichlcn. 23 July IVXS) 

self-help groups is far less boumilul m 
other parts of the country. 

In a survey of welfare and health au¬ 
thorities the Berlin-bused National 
Contact and Information Centre for 
Self-Help Groups has discovered that 
the self-help group in its original form is 
lent least help. 

In a brochure to help groups to gel 
going this nucleus of the self-help group 
is described as follows: 

"In a small discussion group about six 
to 12 people meet to talk regularly 
about their common difficulties and in¬ 
terests. They organise on a partnership 
basis, with no-one in charge.” 

P.A.U.K.E. in Bonn began as just 
such a group. It now has 120 members. 

Its initials stand for: Projects. Jobs, En¬ 
vironment, Communication. Reintearap 
lion. 

..“Wc began as a group of six former 
drug addicts,” recalls Lukas Ritter, 25, 
who was an alcoholic at 13, then “grad¬ 
uated" to cannabis, LSD and, finally, 
cocaine. 

He underwent treatment to cure hint 
of drug addiction nt 21. He then found, 
as i did others, that after-care scryfow. 
leave much to be desired, which Is why 
many ex-addicts go back on the bottle 
or the needle, . 

They decided to do something to help 
stabilise and reintegrate ex-addicts. 

What they have accomplished is wd[ 
worth closer scrutiny. U includes a cafe 
near the city centre that is now self-sup* 
porting. . . . ■_ 

It employs seven former social secur¬ 
ity claimants as pari of a North Rhine- 
Westphalian job training scheme, ; 

: They are paid between DM1,000 end 
DM 1,800 a month, depending on family ; . 
status, by the social security department <■ 
and work an eight-hour dayi . . . 7 

They are given .time off work ,ori 
hourly basis to attend further education' , 
courses'and take, school-leaving certjjfr 
cates; “One. young man. has already ! 

Continued on page 13 ;• 
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■ ECOLOGICAL CRISIS IN NORTH SEA 


15-billion mark project aims at 
hitting two deadly pollutants 


Pollution in the North Sea has r variety 
of sources. Some countries, like Bri¬ 
tain, simply pump phosphate-rich se¬ 
wage into it, The waterways of Europe 
tiring Industrial waste down to it. The 
problem has become such an interna¬ 
tional one that it forms an important 
part of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many's foreign policy. Parts of Czechos¬ 


lovakia and East Germany arc heavily 
polluted from heavy industry and efflu¬ 
ent pumped into rivers runs through 
Western Europe and into the sea. This 
is why West Germany has signed envi¬ 
ronmental protection agreements with 
both East Berlin and Prague, backed by 
easy credit terms for expensive invest¬ 
ment in purification projects. In West 


Germany itself, the Environment Minis¬ 
ter, Klaus Tftpfcr, has announced n 15 
billion mark project to improve sewage- 
cleaning plant. The minister also in¬ 
tends bnnning waste Incineration by 
1994. In this article Tor (lie Sinttgarter 
Zeitnng, Stefan Geiger looks nt the orig¬ 
ins of the muck which is throttling (lie 
North Sea, 


F ederal Environment Minister Klaus 
Tupler plans lo invest DM15hn in 
improving sewage-purification plant in 
Germany. 

'['lie aim is to clean domestic sewage 
and industrial effluent of phosphates 
and nitrogen compounds in a solitary 
but important step towards reducing 
North Sea pollution. 

Reducing the quantities of phosphate 
and nitrogen that are pumped into riv¬ 
ers and waterways and flow down to the 
sea would ease the "overfertilisation" of 
the North Sea that has been blamed for 
the unusually heavy increase in seaweed 
in recent weeks. 

An estimated 1 (10,0U0 tonnes o( 
phosphates and 1.5 million tonnes of ni¬ 
trogen conipoumis a year are pumped 
into the sen hy North Sea states. 

New and improved purification plant 
at sewage works would, in contrast, have 
no effect on the roughly 40.000 tonnes of 
heavy metal and 150,000 tonnes of oil a 
year that pollute the North Sen. 


That leaves the 100,000 tonnes of 
toxic waste a year that arc still incinerat¬ 
ed nl sen and 20,000 tonnes of domestic 
garbage sent overboard by ships at sen. 

Professor lop for plans to ban waste 
incineration by 1994. 

Public debate has concentrated on 
detergents as a source of phosphate pol¬ 
lution of water resources. But industry 
says only one sixth of the phosphates 
(hat find their way into (he sea via Ger¬ 
man rivers comes from washing ma¬ 
chines in German homes. 

Twice this amount is contained in hu¬ 
man excrement — not. one would have 
thought, a factor that can be greatly re¬ 
duced. 

The “overfertilisation" of waterways 
is a phenomenon known to scientists as 
eutrophication, or a stale of being over¬ 
nourished. 

It was first observed, and began to 
worry scientists, in lakes and slow-flow¬ 
ing w aterways found to be over-rich in 
nutrients, cither nnmrally or, in ihis 


ease, as a result of artificial pollutants, 
nil hnving n too abundant growth of wa¬ 
ter plants and animals. 

The North Sea, by virtue of its sheer 
size, withstood pollution longer. 

In the Federal Republic, ns in other 
industrialised countries, an accepted 
technique has existed for many years 
that filters most phosphates out of se¬ 
wage anil effluent. 

Well over 21)0 sewage plants use a 
"third,” chemical purification stage. It is 
used, for instance, to regenerate Luke 
Constance. 

Precipitation is the keyword. Chemi¬ 
cals such ns aluminium sulphate arc 
added to the sewage, causing the phos¬ 
phates to form flakes tit at can he sepa¬ 
rated from the witter. 

This process increases hy 50 to 10(1 
per cent the proportion of dry matter in 
the resulting sewage sludge, the volume 
of which does not necessarily increase. 

Other methods of demising sewage of 
phosphates arc now nn trial. One such 
experiment is with bacteria that can ab¬ 
sorb and store phosphorus in amounts 
over and above the quantity required 
for cell growth. 

Biological cleansing ot phosphates is 
thus greatly improved, with the result 
that fewer precipitants arc needed. 

Further experiments are aimed at pro¬ 
ducing a fairly pure recycled phosphate 
suitable for various industrial uses. 

An entirely different approach uses a 
vortex bed reactor, harnessing chemical 
and physical means of producing granules 
with a low water content that can be 
reused by the phosphate industry. 

The first industrial pilot plant based on 
this technique was built last year in Hol¬ 
land. 

The experts are naturally worried — 
particularly worried — about sludge, 
which is an inevitable by-product of se¬ 
wage treatment. The proposed invesj- 


Contlnued from page 12 

passed his school-leaving certificate," Rit¬ 
ter says, “and another two arc taking adult 
c d^atjort |j co u r sija.‘’ Former addicts also 
’rarWTn^fft^f^Tbat Js important," Rit¬ 
ter says, “because addicts who call round 
in need of help are not afraid of them.” 

There is no “threshold fear” as there 
is of calling at advice and referral cen¬ 
tres. And when (he cafe is loo busy for a 
confidential chat, there is always the 1 of¬ 
fice atthe back, ’ * : V ! 

Professor Michael Lukas Moeller of 
Frankfurt ;Udiversity Hadpitol’s ^lepitrt- 
mpnt of psycho-social medicine: would 
be most reluctant to dispense with’his 
self-help groups. • 

He Works, with h discussion group of 
psychaihefrpisip and anoth cr cons isting 
of bf^skaff, 1 r ' )/;' 

. ,‘They, ehhbie me 1 botH‘ to'see., mys?K 
more Cleitrjy apdfo reconstruct t mj*■life 
mote effectively he sayk in an: article 
on the self-help scene in titoi'Peirlameiift 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied (he data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature,.precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
■ 1 ' ■ i .... -'of thunderstorms. 

riiese fi, 



Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a prerace to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, op climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
i . . commerce, Industry nnd the travel trade. 

Four vbluqics are available:' 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

'Asia/Australia) 240pp., DM 24.80:' - 

, , Africa, 130 ppi.'DM 24.81); ■■ 

1 ' Kurode/USSRi 240 pp., DM 24.80 •■!••• - ■' . 


■ .1 


Look it up 'in Brockhaus 


i. 


*>•;• =•» : :Ui ; - 

:l '' "■ F. A. Bfockhaup, Posftach 1709; D-6200;Wirabadipiiil , 

L_I ? "• .1 I-t| 


ment in new sewage plant will definitely 
increase yet again the proportion of dry 
mass in the sludge. 

Sludge has hit the headlines because it 
can be .seriously polluted with heavy metal, 
although experts work on the assumption 
that this risk is often exaggerated. 

As they see it, the sludge problem — 
and one certainly already cxisls — is 
mainly one of sheer quantity. 

The country's annual output or sewage 
sludge is between 50 million and 7U milli¬ 
on cubic metres, including roughly 2.5 
million tonnes of dry mutter. 

Sludge used to be highly regurded as 
u fertiliser, especially by farmers, and 
only two yenrs ago 29 per cent was put 
to agricultural use. 

This figure is unlikely to have 
changed significantly since 1986, and 
scientists work on die assumption that 
50 per cent of sewage sludge contains 
Midi a low heavy metal content that it 
can be spread on fields with impunity. 

Sewage sludge as a by-product oi 
precipitation is particularly interesting 
for farmers on account of its high 
phosphate count. 

Yet most of the sludge — 59 per cent in 
I98f» — is dumped. Other countries, such 
as Britain, simply pump il into (he North 
Sen. In 19Kb a mere nine peT cent of Ger¬ 
man sewage sludge was incinerated and a 
further three per cent composted. 

Increasing attempts have been made in 
recent years to recycle useful substances 
from this sludge. Incineration has proved 
fairly expensive and problematic in view nt 
the sulphur dioxide and heavy metal con¬ 
tent of smokestack emission. 

The energy generated by incinciainin 
is generally used to produce sieam. 
which in turn can be used to di\ the 
sludge prior to incineration. 

An additional fuel is. ot emu sc. 
needed lo fire the sludge. Phosphorus 
can be reclaimed In meaningful quantit¬ 
ies from the resulting ash. 

The draw backs of sludge incineration 
may he eliminated by pyrolysis, or heal¬ 
ing sludge in a sealed furnace, convert¬ 
ing much of the residue into light and 
bituminous oil. 

Sewage sludge, with its mixture of or¬ 
ganic substances and high protein and 
fat content, bears a surprising resembl¬ 
ance to the sludge deposits of natural 
waterways that formed the basis of what 
are now petroleum deposits. 

A pilot plant is in operation at Hamburg 
University. The project scientists empha¬ 
sise that pyrolysis produces far fewer ex¬ 
haust fumes than Incineration. Whether, as 
optimists claim, die proceeds of gas and 
oil sales will cover the cost of dehydration 
is another matter. Stefan Geiger 

(Suiligarti-rZcilung, 4 August I US8) 


the Bonn weekly, entitled “Infectious 
Health of Epidemic Proportions.” . 

"They seem to me to be suitable and 
helpful for politicians," Professor Mo-: 
eilerldaysl about his'discUssfon groups. . 

. “They:could shed■ light, on the politi¬ 
cian's job and his enormous workload and 1 
help lo reorganise them where necessary. I 
feel this need liapscends political parties." 

(So wherever one looks, self-help is on 
die advance, busy changing our lives: - 
It is n worldwide trend that would sure¬ 
ly atonic Bill aiid Bob, (wo: ex-GIs and 
“hopeless” atcohbUcswho met In Qhio in 
1935 apd discussed their problems. ■: 

J As they talked'they forgot 1 about drink¬ 
ing, Jiftvfjjig discovered something most Im¬ 
portant: thcy shqred n problem and were 

ho longer on thei|-iO\vn. ; ;. 

They ’ivci^ lbefoWricferjiof Alcoholics 
. Anonymous aH|d 'thb‘(,nucleus of the 
. moderp sdJf'hel^ moyeipenL; > 

• > : fl :i-jr-V:. -IjH-Vj i;’f fBaitbqrdl^rahdsen . • 
i. fb.Me<■ Rnndsc|iad. 23 Jiilf IJ>88). 
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■ HORIZONS 

Task force for Third World projects 
celebrates its first five years 


S L : .S. the service which semis profes¬ 
sionals anil trades men of retirement 
ape all over the Third World to help 
with special projects, lias heen going for 
live years. 

linns Cierslncker is ii 7(>-yciir-nld 
from Nuremberg who has worked a 
great deal abroad over the past 20 
years, some with SLS. was invited to the 
SIZS celebrations in Homi. hut he de¬ 
clined. 

“To go to Bonn for a two-hour party 
anil have to pay your own Tare. Not like¬ 
ly.” lie said. He lias had to pay a lot out 
of his own pocket towards his work 
abroad.' - 

But that doesn't mean he has anything 
against the oigaaisalioa. On the con¬ 
trary: “I know my way around develop¬ 
ment aid ami SLS personnel are the 
best. They are experts ami idealists who 
can tackle anything." 

He lias worked in the Third World 
both For the Federal Republic amt lor 
the United Nations. He has been to Chi¬ 
na twice, each time for three months, as 
an Sl-S expert. 

Erwin Schwab. f«5. also comes from 
Nuremberg. He lias also had a lot of ex¬ 
perience working for the UN. Bat it 
look just nine weeks in the C'anieromi 
working lor SLS to make him ail enthu¬ 
siastic supporterol the SLS idea. 

Schwab is a foundry expert. "The Sl-S 
is ideal, from the personal point ol view 
and us an idea." he said. 

SLS. officially designated as an "hon¬ 
orary service I nun (iciinan industry." 
was established fixe years ago under the 



patronage of the Standing ('(inference 
of Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try and (he Bonn Economic Coopera¬ 
tion Ministry. Tile Ministry is no longer 
involved. 

1 he spiritual father ol the organisa¬ 
tion wits American President John I-’. 
Kennedy who. in tile early I Wills, pro¬ 
posed (tiai the experience ol older ex¬ 
perts should he used for development 
aid. 

Bureaucrats arc not wanted. People 
with practical experience arc. The ideal 
workers are those who have learned 
their trade Irom the bottom up. 

Over the past five years SLS person¬ 
nel have been sent out oil 450 tasks 
abroad, to Africa. Asia. Latin America 
and to the problem regions of Europe. 
They are only paid pocket money. 

(icrstackcr and Schwab are both 
much taken w ith the SI S idea. The one 
because lie was coin inert I that he could 
be of use. even alter he had retired Irom 
active development aid work in tin- 
Thud World. 

I lie mliei because he was interested, 
"in seeing tilings get moving, where 
tilings can be developed." And also be¬ 
cause it was boring to be at home alter 
having been sent out to 41 missions 
abiii.ul by hiv XujviiiKil: film 

(icrstackcr has been in Taiw an sever¬ 


al times. He was delighted by the people 
there and has also been able to get ui 
know the people of the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China. SES gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity lo do so. 

Gerstticker is a qualified foreman and 
a foundry expert. He went to Wulinn for 
the first lime in 1985. Small diesel en¬ 
gines lor mini -1 rue tors were produced 
there. Production was low and (he qual¬ 
ity was going downhill. The factory's oi- 
ganisation did not work properly." 

Cierslncker and live other German 
experts quickly gnl lo tile rout of the 
piohlem. hut it was a tough task. 

Gcr.Mnckcr said that it was impossible 
to apply German management atul Ger¬ 
man standard* lo the C'hinese. "At the 
beginning there was indeed a lot or mis¬ 
trust of us foreigners.” lie said. 

But some things worked like magic. 
" The Chinese look note of the fact that 
we knew what we were doing and tliut 
we were always on hand in the factory's 
three-shift operations.” 

Werner Gerieh was a member of flic 
team in China, liis word cuiricd weight 
and "no-one was of tended when his in¬ 
terpreter translated some of his bad lan¬ 
guage word-fur-word." Gerieh is now ail 
honorary citizen of Wuhan. 

Gersiaeker was back in tile engine 
laelory again a vein later and was aide 
to see for Imnscll how successful the 
SI S work had been. 

I he factory is now under Chinese 
management and is a high-volmne prod- 
nui of engine'- in Looper.nii'ii 

with many SES experts. 


Schwab was not able lo report quite 
so much success. Bui then his problems 
were different. He was confronted with \ 
quite different conditions when, early 1 
. this year, he arrived in Bamcnda. nor- 1 
them Camcroun. 

An African had built a foundry there, 
the fourth in this location, mainly to 
produce planting equipment, wheclhur- 
rows and maize mills. 

Schwab said: "But the only equipment 
there was an electric furnace, nothing 
else." There was no sand preparation, 
no crane equipment, no moulds. 

In conjunction with the owner, 
Schwab first drew up n production plan. 

Most of the items had lo he pur¬ 
chased from industrialised countries. 
Schwab made the contacts in Germany 
but insisted that the firm itself place the 
orders. 

When everything has been delivered 
lie will return to Bamcnda, “so that we 
ean build up the foundry.” 

This “we" indicates that Schwab, the 
only white man on the spot, identifies 
himself with the factory. 

He said: "Yes. that's my way of doing 
things. If you arc not completely in¬ 
volved then it’s better that you stay at 
home for a comfortable life." 

it is certainly not comfortable in Wu¬ 
han, Bnmciuln or anywhere else where 
SES personnel work. 

Gersiaeker was offered some inter¬ 
esting trips in ihe little free lime lie hud 
in Wuhan: a trip to I'cking. a 1.000 ki¬ 
lometres away, for instance. 

He is also proud of the fact that lie 
has been able lo make new trieinls 
there. 

Schwab, on the other hand, lived in a 
hotel room without air-conditioning. 

His time was taken up outside the l;ut* - 
ry with planning and reading Lnghsli 
“lightweight crime novels". 

1 le discuvcicd dial unlike Asians. AE 
Continued on page 15 


P loughs tire piled up in Paslor Bndn 
l.iidike’s garage. They all look alike 
lo those who know nothing about agri¬ 
culture. 

Two iron wheels are linked by an 
a.xle. There is an attachment lo yoke up 
the animal that pulls the plough, and a 
hook on which the ploughshare is fixed. 

Pastor Liidikc feels his way from the 
wheels lo the iron parts. Suddenly he 
clasps a metal bar. "This is it." he says. 

Bodo Liidikc is 66 and blind. He is 
the parish minister at Wnrhcrg, near 
Kdnigsluttcr. 

He holds an old plough that would 
qualify in this country as a museum 
piece.’ Ploughs that are drawn by ani¬ 
mals disappeared from fully-mecha¬ 
nised German agriculture a long time 
ago. 

But it is not Pastor Liidikc'*« intention 
to set up a collection of old agricultural 
equipment in his garage. He wants noth 1 
ing less than to revolutionise the labor¬ 
ious and iimf fee live way the land is 
worked in Africa. 

He hopes lo recruit the many blind 
people who. in many parts of Africa, 
make up an incredible 25 per cent of the 
population. ■ 

1 le comes front West Prussia, where 
lie was trained in ngriculture. lie was 
wounded in the war. The wound ted Ills 
going blind.' 

He began studying theology because 
he didn't want to spend the rest or his 
life weaving mats. - 1 * 

With the aid of his wife, he completed 
his studies in record lime and name to 
the Warburg parish, where he is Mill tic': 
: live. ■ : ■ 

But he never lost his interest in ngrl- 
• culture. He Mill works a piece of Iftnd. 


Blind cleric shows African blind 
the way to a straight furrow 

wiped by two Haflingcrs. small moun- 
ain horses. 

Magazine articles about the lot of 
ditid people in developing countries 
lave him the idea of trying to help them. 

In Africa blind people are regarded 
is jusi useless mouths to feed. In Afri- 
:nn society, where the law of surv ival of 
he finest prevails more than anywhere 
•Ise, they are pitilessly left to the mercy 
if the world around them, at best to the 
rare of their families. 

Pastor Liidikc developed a plan to 
:onstruct equipment which would make 
I possible for them to work the land ami 
mwidc themselves with food. 

He found helpers, mainly in the train- 
ng workshops ol the I emlotl .School in 
xiitiigsluucr. According lo his instruc- 
ioiis the Mudcnis there welded together 
limplc agricultural implements, which 
routil be constructed afterwards in an 
\friean village. i •. 

The church in Brunswick and the 
hristoffel Mission for the .Blind sup A 
tuned his plnn with an official contract 
md with u little cash. But he paid the H- 
ill’s share from his own pocket., 

The results so far have even surprised 
i’aslor Ludlke. >. 

Ip. the Qarangn Province or Burkina 
Faso. (which used lo be called Upper 
Volta) in West Africa, a small factory is 
building his ploughs in.large numbers 
und selling them to farmers. 

., One uf the project helpers explains 
in the Africans the strange piece of 



More rewarding than, weaving 
mats ... Pastor LUdtke still works 
the land. (Photo: Prtvoic) 

equipment which is drawn by an artimal. 
The farmers in the “Land of the Tncor- 
ruptiblcs." which is what Burkina Fnso 
means, worked the land for centuries 
with the shnrt-luuulled hoe. 

They would never have thought qr 
working the land with a plouglushnrc if 
they had not seen how skilfully the blind 
people from their villages were able lo use 
the equipment. Of course the draught ox 
has to Ivc led by a ploughman. 

Lildtke 'said proudly: “1 have'hqrc sp 
institution that is unique in llic world. 
Whit pays attention in a big way to blind 
people in developing countries?’’ 


He himself can do no more than send 
out a prototype for construction on the 
spot and give agricultural advisers train¬ 
ing courses in how to deal with blind 
people in foreign countries. 

He has already trained some tropical 
agriculturalists, but many more arc 
■needed. 

He said: "Blind people do what is ex¬ 
plained to them. People with sight cling 
to tradition. They are often wary of 
things new." 

The “things new" which Liidtke wants 
to popularise in Africa arc j a dt gg * 
reversion to agricultural mdlfnBs that 
have been handed down to us. 

Young development aid workers do 
not know, naturally, how to make a yoke 
for a draught ox. or how to yoke a don¬ 
key to a cart so that the sliufts do not 
rub against the animal’s flanks. 

. Liidtke’s equipment for the blind hat 
•"found a use in,Tunisia and Ghana: huL 

not enough to meet the enormous nccu 
in Africa according to the enterprising 
pastor. ‘ ' ; • 

'■ He said: “There is not enough profit 
in this for industry, which is why no-one 
pushes ahead with it. The equipment is 
so foolproof that any tradesman with 
some skill could construct the same 
thing.” i 

It is enough for him that a blind per¬ 
son cim be integrated into gainful end 
ploynjem in the locality through thes$ 
implements. 

‘Then he can find a wife," nodding toV 
ards his own wife, who studied with him 
. rend books to him, who works out his \ 
mons for him and without whom, desj 
1 ' all his'energy hnd flair, he would be quM 
helpless, flans-A riton Papendi^ck,] r 
(Bunnqvfrxchc AUgcmciiic, 14 Jftly 
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Open skies: airlines now 
train women as pilots 
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P ilot training for the bigger German 
airlines used lo he exclusively' .a 
male affair. But that changed in 1986. 

Lufthansa pilots arc trained at an air 
school in Phoenix, Arizona. There arc 
170 being trained there including nine 
women. 

Some smaller airlines already for 
some lime hove been using women pi¬ 
lots, but for the first lime (his {northern) 
.summer, Lufthansa arc pulling two 
women cn-pi!ots into the air. 

Tile school in Phoenix is hauled by 
Willy Ktthwcidc, a Lufthansa pilot who 
is a former European, World and Olym¬ 
pic champion sailor. In 1986, he gave 
up competitive suiting after 28 years 
and in April last year went to run the 
school. 

Lufthansa first accepted applications 
from women two years ago. A wing for 
women was added to the living accom¬ 
modation. Bui that was the only change, 
says Kuhwcidc. The training remained 
the same. Pupils arc trained over two 
years in five stngcs. They go between 
Bremen and Phoenix. Bremen is where 
the theory is done and Phoenix the 
practical. 

The theory includes aviation law. 
Bight coium'I r.i«li«> pi nee- 

fl!M.“' , IIUML L drology, engineering TfittP 
navigation. Over the two years, trainee 
pilots earn six separate licences. Two 
are private-aircraft licence and airliner. 

They put in about 200 flying hours in 
the single-engined Beech Bonanza and 
the two-engined Beech Baron. On top 
of that arc another 90 hours in n flight 
simulator. 

Why do they go lo Phoenix? Kult- 
weide says the airspace gets little bad 
weather; there arc 33U days of sunshine 
u year. 

One of the female trainees is 22-year- 
old Anjn Ddrner, who comes from Bod 
Vilbel, near Frankfurt. The day in Phoe¬ 
nix gets off to an early start: at 6 am she 
meets her teacher for the briefing, when 
the day's activities are discussed. Then 
they get into an aircraft, two pupils to 
every instructor. (The flight Instructors 
are American. Lufthansa has; a contract 
with the American . Airline Training 
Centre In Phoenix). 


• i . - • if . »nur» ■ 

ncans arc not so quick to moke friends. 

Was that the dark side of an other¬ 
wise pleasant experience? Schwab said: 

H No, gratitude and the satisfaction of 
the people 1 was shown in the end in ways 
other than avowals of friendship.” As 
Gersiaeker Said; SES experts arc ideal¬ 
ists; 

But idealism is hot; enough. A little 
experience abroad, apart from holiday 
trips, would be vetyhislpful for people 
interested liijoining 56$. 

Many experts vritd haVe never, learned 
how to live with people 1 from bther cut 
lures, wqrk .with theni^uidgetcm witt 
iheni, find i^ difficult tt^pke’pn fresh q ty 
Uvities as a developmentaid workerur 

■ ' i(N|irtitfcrgfcrNfl<!tMchten.itf July 1 ^ 88 ) 


They fly up to five hours a day. In 
the afternoon, it's swotting up on the 
theory. In the evening, flight plans for 
the next day arc worked out. Frau 
Dorncr wryly remarks that that the 
schedule doesn't leave much time for 
nightlife. ' 

She doesn't gel paid during training. 
Instead, she, like the others runs up a 
debt of 22,000 marks which must be 
repaid when she starts work as a co-pi- 
lol. Thai doesn’t worry her. She has 
wanted to he n pilot since childhood. 
Site left school and studied two semes¬ 
ters of mat he mu tics at university be¬ 
fore applying to Lufthansa. At the 
time, no women had been accepted by 
tlior airjinc. 

“Bui they couldn’t do any more than 
say *no7‘ In November 1986, she was 
invited to a day-long test in Hamburg. 
The she sal and passed a week-long 
test and a medical. . 

The selection process is hard. Kuh¬ 
wcidc says that only between five and 
ten per cent of those who get as far as 
the first interview und short lest make 
it. It has to be established early if a 
candidate is the sort of person eapable 
of standing the exertion and stress of 
life on the flight deck. 

U ie Hanncmnnn, 24, first went to sea 
as a child with her sea-captain fa¬ 
ther. She liked it. 

Toil a v she cues i»■ sen in her own 

■ n g i trww rdm ftr . Tn F g i raHKnrcw 1 hi m. 

one day, she will become a captain. 

Frau Hnnncnuinn has graduated in 
navigation from Bremen University. She 
completed her degree with a thesis on li¬ 
quid chemicals as a freight. 

Times have changed on the oceans as 
in most other areas, and women officers 
arc no longer a rarity. So (he give and 
take of the training and the job ore ac¬ 
cepted. It mcaned that during her train¬ 
ing, she faced little difficulty in, for ex¬ 
ample. giving out the orders for a tyirig- 
up manoeuvre. 

She has also to take the other side of 
the coin, a blasting from her male supe¬ 
rior when she walked minus steel helmet 
in an area where a loading crane was 
working. 

She displays a natural aptitude for 
her career, which must be put down to 
those early days on the high seas with 
her father. 

After she left school with her Abitur, 
she decided to study navigation. But 
first was the practical side — going to 


She twice applied to large shipping 
companies for a place os an “officer ap¬ 
plicant" but, despite the increasing 
number of women on the bridges of the 
vessels of the. world, they both rejected 
her op the grounds that "there ore not; 
the nccessjiry sanitary facilities for 
women applicants," ; 

Then h$i; feck changed.; She applied 
to,; German Shell. An&i> a security 
course, shfe wns, together Willi nine! 
oilier officer Applicants; in 1984 taken 
ori board a 300,000 tbjrnd lapW, the 


In training, stress situations are 
practised; Sun, noise and turbulence 
all belong to the stress-causing factors 
which a pilot must cope with. So arc 
emergencies when, for example, an en¬ 
gine slops or instruments fail. 

Kuhweide says the first 60 hours in 
an aircraft are the crucial ones. “That’s 
when we see if a person is made of the 
stuff to become a pilot or not,” 

A colleague of Frau Dorncr had to 
end his training in the last year after he 
landed after forgetting lo lower the un¬ 
dercarriage and going through a belly 
landing. 

Frau Dorncr has got through her 
“moment of truth”. But did she still 
have nervous moments thinking about 
her first flight completely in charge? 
"Nn. 1 think that I will be fully pre¬ 
pared for every eventuality." 

Kuhweide agrees. He says that 
about 28,500 flight hours a year arc 
put in by the intakes at Phoenix. The 
theoretical work is equivalent to a 
double course of university study. 
“Whoever gets through all thnt is 
qualified, all right." 

After graduating, the pilots arc 
trained for specific oircraft, at first 
short- and medium-haul aircraft. After 
12 years, they have the chance lo be¬ 
come a flight captain. 

Frau Dorncr thinks thnt being a pilot 
docs not rule out ;i family life with 
children. She says that depends on how 
it ix organised. 

The men in Phoenix have accepted 
their female colleagues. Frau Dorncr 
says the occasional stupid remark is 


A girl grows up 
and a dream 
comes true 




Blondua prater bulk carriers. . . Uts 
H&nnemann. (Photo: Jnchcn Stem) 


those.day*, it was peaceful there, Ira 
little precarious: "We sailed lo Kharg,Is¬ 
land. The ship had to be cogipltfijolx in ' 
darknpssi EVen torches had lo 
. But ^be'wasn't afraid because, "be¬ 
fore that, wfcftpd to go on mine watch in . 
jhi Red'S?a® ■ • ’ 

4 jCjthcj^Is^the! llkibd H|cljtg.*on the..,; 
bugei&jjk^p! A# jwqitfmok Whari 
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A pioneer at Lufthansa... Anja 
D&rner, (Phulu: Frank l-'lnkcmlcp) 

thrown at her, hm that doesn't worry 
her. 

Kuhweide says the main problem for 
women is not on the course, but on the 
way pnsscngcrK react when they hear u fe¬ 
male voice Tnim (he cockpit. ‘That is som¬ 
ething they will just have to got used to.” 

And whut do Frau Ddrncr's family 
think about her choice or career? “Oh, 
they’re all enthusiastic.” She gels spe¬ 
cial support from her boyfriend. No 
wonder. He is a newly graduated Luf¬ 
thansa pilot. She met him during her 
first term in Phoenix. 

Uiv SchwarzwaM 

(Niirducsl Zvilunp. tlUIcnhur^, X August I4HX) 

For five mom Its, she learned about 
work oil the bridge, loading methods, 
administration, (he ships technology, 
security. She iiIm» spent six weeks in the 
engine-room. 

Then she was transferred lo a bulk 
carrier, the Ends, as assistant officer. 
This is the sort of ship she would like lo 
stay on. A bulk carrier, for one, spends 
longer in port loading its different com¬ 
modities than a container ship. 

Frau Hanncmann says: “Sometimes 
the loading hosepiping is so small that it 
takes n long time before the cargo is on 
board — leaving more lime for shore 
leave." 

Now Frau Hannemann hns complet¬ 
ed her degree, she hopes that her good 
final examination results will help her 
gel a job as n second or third officer. 

She must spend a certain time at sea 
before she gets a certificate of compet¬ 
ency, the next step on the way to becom¬ 
ing a captain, 

.■ She hopes it will be a tanker or bulk 
carrier. The thought of a passenger ship 
she regards, strangely enough, with al¬ 
most horror. •• 

“ ■ “A big passenger, ship? What, railing 
around all day In tinsel and uniform? 

mmmm&F'* 

She sees little problem about being a 
woman on board. She says that during 
her training, she was perhaps a' liltfe 
•ignore watched dt limes to see tyshe, as a 
■ woman, did everything properly; Buf 
other, problems that she thoughr,; oij 
1 land, might exist didn't. ' 

J'.Shf. relates with U grin pnp episode on 
Oneday^i hadjustput 
L ®Mptb(3s qird.* 9 m£ ffom thpTlrsi ;Qf* 
r < : iflimr ^4^' feif ^nitph jjiol ‘The clip? 
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